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CHAPTER I 

THE VIIiLAGE BT THE LAKE 

IN the central part of the State of New 
York there is a little village, its houses 
clustering along the banks of a lake of 
more than usual beauty. The place is called 
Vinehaven, a name which of all others sug- 
gests a land where grapes grow in abundance. 
Whether the name was given as character- 
istic of the section, or whether it is purely 
accidental doesn't make much difference. 
The fact that it is truthfully appropriate is 
all that is important. 

The lake is narrow, very narrow, indeed it 
is less than a mile across although it is some- 
what more than twenty miles long. And 
from either bank of this lake, from the very 
edge, except for a narrow footpath, arise 
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tall hills, so tall that the inhabitants of the 
little village are in the habit of giving them 
the designation of mountains.. And in doing 
so, all things being comparative, they may 
not be so far out of the way. But whether 
they be called hills or mountains, they never- 
theless are unusual, because on their sides, 
from the lake to the very top, are row upon 
row of grape vines, which, at the proper 
time of the year, bend low and threaten to 
drag over the stakes that are placed to hold 
them up, so abundant is the fruit that hangs 
in great bunches from their slender stems. 

It seems not at all unreasonable then that, 
there being such a number of vines and such 
a limited quantity of other vegetation upon 
these hills, the tiny town should bear a name 
suggestive of the vines. 

If ever you go to Vinehaven, and the desire 
will certainly be strong upon you when you 
learn what an extraordinary man John 
Eagle was; if ever you go there, or it may 
be in more correct form to say, when you 
go there, it is a certainty beyond any chance 
of contradiction that you will be shown John 
Eagle's house. For whether you journey by 
the main railroad line to the nearest city 
2 



THE VILLAGE BY THE LAKE 

and from there to Vinehaven by the rumbling 
noisy narrow gauge line along the Vinehaven 
vaUey, or whether you go by automobile, or 
by wagon, or by any other mode of vehicular 
travel, you will no sooner arrive at the town 
than some one is sure to ask you if you have 
seen John Eagle's house. Every inhabitant 
of Vinehaven will take it for granted that 
you know who John Eagle was, because the 
townspeople are quite positive that the whole 
world has heard of him and they are very 
proud of the fact. Because John Eagle was 
the most celebrated man who ever lived in 
Vinehaven — yes, or the chances are who 
ever will live there. And after you have read 
his life as it will hereinafter be set forth, you 
will know him and you wiU be in a position 
to truthfully admit that his name is familiar 
to you. And if you value the regard of 
eleven* hundred people (which is the popula- 
tion of Vinehaven according to the last 
census), it will be well for you to speak up 
quickly and say that you have the highest 
regard for his sterling qualities, for his 
originaUty of thought, for his robust hon- 
esty, his vigorous manhood, and to use such 
other terms as come readily to yon expres- 
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give of a man extraordinary and unusual. 
All of which will be truthfully said, because 
you will not go to Vanehaven unless it is for 
the extreme felicity of seeing John Eagle's 
house, simply because there is no visible other 
reason for you or for any one else to go 
there, unless you happen to acknowledge the 
town as a place of residence. 

Although his house is there, John Eagle 
is not now a resident of Vinehaven, for the 
very conclusive and unalterable reason that 
he has not lived anywhere on this earth for 
a considerable nvunber of years. But you 
will admit that he must have been a wonder- 
ful man (even though yet you know nothing 
about him) for the townspeople to have pre- 
served his house and to exhibit it as the one 
great attraction of their village. 




chApter II 

A WONDEEFUIi MAN 

HOW I came to go to Vinehaven is 
soon told. It was midsuinmer 
and it was the time of my vaca- 
tion. I wanted to spend the days in some 
manner quite different from ever before^ So 
I decided to walk. Not a short walk such as 
you take through the city streets or along 
the pleasant paths of a city park, but a good 
long walk, for days and days on a stretch. 
So I took my walk, passing through odd 
little towns, and along country lanes that led 
sometimes through masses of woods of 
towering trees, and sometimes for miles upon 
miles along hard roadways that always 
stretched white and narrow beyond me. 
And so, making my way little by little, never 
in a hurry to get anywhere because I was 
bound for nowhere, and so as I say by little 
and little, lingering here and there as the 
notion took me, I came at last in the cool of 
the morning to Vinehaven valley. 
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trim little path led from the road towards 
the trim little house on the hill. Nothing 
of the sort. Look as I would I could see no 
/sign of path nor of a gateway or opening 
of any kind in the rude fence that ran along 
the roadway in which I stood. Somewhat 
perplexed I once again sought information 
from the farmer. His wonderment was now 
expressed in words which told me I must 
be from some remote section of the world if 
I had not heard of John Eagle or of his 
wilderness. 

To this I gave no further answer than to 
renew my request for direction as to how 
to reach the house. Evidently my compan- 
ion for the moment was out of sympathy 
with me, for he shrugged his shoulder and 
said quite sharply: 

" Climb the fence and press through the 
wilderness." 

Of course that was the first I had heard 
of John Eagle's wilderness. Still as I 
could find no trace of a path, I followed the 
advice that had been given, climbed the 
fence and made my way through a pathless 
mass of tangled weeds and untended vines, 
past brambles, past flowers gone to seed, 
8 
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past half a dozen stunted and untrimmed 
trees, and so stumbled over the rough ground 
through a weedy, desolate waste, and came 
to John Eagle himself, standing upon the 
green porch of his pretty dweUing. 

If the house on the hillside in the midst of 
a tangled mass of shrubs was unusual in ap- 
pearance, the man on the porch was quite as 
much so. He was short, much shorter than 
the average man. He was fat, much fatter 
than the ordinary man. His body was as 
big as a barrel, his arms were three times 
as big as the arms of most men, his short 
legs looked strong enough to hold up a house. 
You will say that he must have been a queer 
looking man. He was. But wait. His 
head was as round as a tub, and his face was 
like the full moon — a great red smooth 
shining face that looked as though it was 
made only for a smile. For the smile was 
always there. Even when John Eagle tried 
to look fierce, or angry, or disappointed — 
no matter how he tried to look — there was 
that big full roimd shining face always wear- 
ing a smile and absolutely refusing to look 
fierce or disagreeable. 

There he stood, the squat figure with the 
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smiling face beaming upon me, and I won- 
dered why he hugged a large ax. 

You have seen pictures of woodsmen in 
the far West, sturdy men chopping down 
towering trees in great forests? John Eagle 
was dressed just as such a wood chopper. 
He stood planted solidly upon his thick legs, 
wearing heavy shabby dark trousers, a red 
collarless shirt of coarse material, a handker- 
chief instead of a necktie, heavy cowhide 
shoes, and a broad-brimmed hat which was 
evidently the best imitation of a sombrero to 
be bought in Vinehaven. 

But I doubt if you ever saw a picture of 
a man so dressed who was as fat as this man 
or who looked so out of place. For though 
he was in the garb of a woodsman and held 
a big ax, he was not chopping down a tree 
but held the ax close to his breast as a 
child would hug a doll. 

** Well," was his greeting, ** well, 
stranger," and his voice was a roar, " well, 
stranger, you are amazed at my wilderness ; 
astonished at my trackless waste; overcome 
by my primeval forest," and the fat hand 
waved towards the scrubby tangle through 
which I had just tumbled. I was indeed 
10 
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amazed, not as the fat man thought, but that 
any one whether thin or fat could refer to 
that weedy expanse as a primeval forest. 

^*I keep it so," boomed the big voice; 
** you'll find no path through my woods ; I 
keep it so, to remind me of my great work 
in life, the work to which I have devoted my 
existence." 

And there he stood, round and rosy, hug- 
ging the ax, and. his smile so broad that you 
would think his face would crack in two. 

You might think from his strange words 
that this big John Eagle was not in his 
right mind. But he was. It wasi simply 
that he was just ready to burst with his idea 
— an idea that he must tell to every one who 
came within hearing of his voice* 

I had heard of the idea before I had 
thought I would ever meet John Eagle, so I 
am in a position to talk about it. John 
Eagle was planning to build a gigantic city. 
What, all by himself? But that is not possi- 
ble! Quite so. But John Eagle believed 
that it was possible. He believed that he 
could go to some place in the far West — 
some spot where a house had never been built^i 
where all was wild country, without roads or 
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cultivated fields, some desolate tract of land. 
He believed that he could go into such a 
spot with a few followers and his great en- 
ergy, and raise a city where before had been 
only a desert land. For years and years he 
had had that idea before him and it had little 
by little influenced his entire life and every- 
thing about him. Tliat was why he had let 
the land close to his house go untended, for 
as he looked out from his porch upon the 
tangled shrubs and trailing vines it was a 
reminder to him of the VAst waste upon which 
was to rise the city that was his one thought. 
That was why he dressed in such a peculiar 
manner, because it was so he was to dress 
when he overlooked the building of his city. 
That was why he always carried the ax, for 
there would be great trees to cut down before 
any city could be built. Tliat was why 
everything in his house was arranged to re- 
mmd him in some manner of his city. 

Let me tell you of so much of the inside of 
the house as I ever saw. 

The chief room was more like three rooms 
made into one. A flat top desk or table, 
quite the size of a bed, but which looked 
smaller when fat John Eagle sat before it, 
12 
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vas covered with a curious collection of ob- 
jects. There were guide books of many 
countries; a great globe of the earth on a 
|>edestal. There was an enormous block of 
stone, there were pieces of rough board, there 
were a dozen different instruments and tools 
— a plane, a chisel, a square, a thermometer 
and a lot of other articles whose names I 
did not know and couldn't even guess. Ex- 
cept for this desk, or table, the room was 
bare of furniture, but crowded with boxes, 
with barrels, with tools, with bundles, with 
all sorts of rubbish, you would call it, but 
all of which John Eagle seemed to look upon 
and regard with deep affection. 

But the one object in the room that drew 
attention was a woiiderful map that covered 
the entire space of one wall. 

On three sides of the room were windows 
that let in a flood of light, but here on the 
fourth side was no opening, just the great 
map of many colours showing steepled 
churches, towering buildings, structures that 
resembled castles and long rambling houses. 
There were straight black lines, there were 
crooked red lines, there were diamond shaped 
blotches of yellow — all manner of squares 
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and circles and oblongs in pink and blue and 
green. 

With curiosity I looked at this striking 
\nt of tinted drawing and could not make out 
what it was. But John, Eagle's round red 
moon-like face beamed upon me and then his 
voice thundered and filled the room like the 
boom of a cannon: 

" You imderstand it,*' he roared, " I see 
that you comprehend it." 

I did not understand it at all, but I must 
have looked as though I did, for he roared on : 

" Simplicity itself — so magnificent, so un- 
heard of, and it is all mine, every stone of it 
erected by my hand. Wait — *' and his hand 
like a ham was held up to check me as I was 
about to speak — " wait, let me explain any 
detail that you do not understand." 

Then the ax that he still nursed in his 
arm he dropped with a clatter on to the big 
desk and snatched up a long wooden pointer. 
Standing then before the wall he placed the 
tip of the pointer on the map. 

" Public Square," he roared, " Public 
Square of Vast Eagle." 

Then it dawned on me that Vast Eagle 
was to be the name of the city that John 
14 
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Eagle was to build somewhere, sometime, in 
the far West. This was the map of what 
was one day to be that place. 

*^ Custom House,'* boomed the big voice, 
" Custom House — a place for the receipt 
of customs." The pointer rested for an in- 
stant on a diamond shaped smear of purple, 
then skimmed over to a monster in red — 
" Capitol Hill," and then to a line of blue 
that was announced as "Eaglet River." 
On and on the pointer moved with incredible 
speed, on and on thundered the voice, and the 
squat man standing solid on his short legs 
with the perspiration rolling down his fat 
face called out public buildings, private 
buildings, aircraft landing fields, churches, 
schools, parks, driveways, until the rapidly 
moving pointer and the bewildering voice 
formed a tangled jumble that quite be- 
wildered me. 

This was the first time that I heard any 
details of the projected city of Vast Eagle, 
but it was not long before I knew that I was 
far behind the times. For every one who 
lived in Vinehaven, old and young, had 
heard that description from the booming 
voice of its originator time upon time. In- 
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deed I was told, and could well believe it, that 
there was no living human being who had ap- 
proached the town who did not know the de- 
tails of the, as yet, unbuilded city almost 
as thoroughly as its projector, so often had 
they listened to the words of enthusiastic 
John Eagle. 

This great city builder did not confine 
himself to the picturesque house on the hill- 
side or the big room with the map in his ad- 
miration over his city. On the roadside, in 
the houses of the villagers, at the railway 
station, wherever one man or a hundred were 
met or congregated, at any hour be it by 
day or by night, in sunshine, in mist, or in 
rain, John Eagle held forth. For him there 
was no other topic of conversation — there 
was no other thought. 

To be sure there were places' that he 
favoured for his talks, as though such places 
encouraged and emphasized the fulness of 
his thought and the ripeness of his expres- 
sion. One of these was the hardware store 
of Jim Seidel near the station, for there was 
always an audience there. Jim worked hard, 
for even when there were no customers to 
wait on there were things to be done — 
16 
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stock to be sorted, repairs to be made. 
But Jim was one of those rare men who 
could talk and work at the same time. In- 
deed the talk of others encouraged him to 
greater exertion. He listened and he worked, 
and at no time did he labour with more ener- 
getic earnestness than when John Eagle 
dwelt with bombastic expression on the mas- 
sive grandeur of the construction of Vast 
Eagle. It was in Jim's store that the Air- 
drome was conceived and the Archway of 
Constructive Thought was built stone by 
stone in imagination. Jim had heard the de- 
scription of the City Hall until he knew that 
structure brick by brick and window by 
window. But he listened to it each time 
with the same earnestness as when first he 
tried to grasp the beauties of the building 
and the unusual nature of its architecture. 
Jim Seidel's store was the meeting place 
for the men of the village, drawn there to 
buy nails and hammers and such hardware as 
came within their needs, and who lingered to 
talk of the prospect of the grape ci*op, of the 
coming picture show and such like matters of 
deep import. And they came, too, from 
force of habit when they made no pretence 
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of purchasing anything and simply wanted 
to talk. 

So at Jim Seidel's store John Eagle was 
always expectant of an audience that he was 
sure of, because they knewi his subject and 
understood when to gasp in amazement and 
when to applaud. And you may be certain 
that they did this well, because familiar as 
it was to them, sturdy John Eagle and his 
sonorous voice were things no man could 
tire of. His picturesque figure and his 
great ax would have been a threatening 
sight to them had they not known him well, 
or had not his round smiling face given con- 
tradiction to the sometimes fierce rumble of 
his words. 

Only one event could interrupt the revela- 
tion of John Eaglets marvels of Vast Eagle, 
and that one thing was the arrival of the 
train. Only one train each day on the 
dinky narrow gauge touched Vinehaven, and 
when it came every villager, whether at work 
or at play, abandoned even a suggestion of 
toil and went to the station to inspect the 
new arrivals. At the first sound of the en- 
gine whistle, far down the valley, if John 
Eagle was speaking, he stopped short, 
18 
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glared at Jim Seidd, clutched his ax more 
&mly in his massive hand, arranged the 
handkerchief about his throat and strode 
forth. Others might run towards the sta- 
tion, or walk, but John Eagle strode — 
strode as a woodsman might in the thick of a 
forest. He was the last man to reach the 
wooden structure before the train pulled in, 
but the crowd made way for their most im- 
portant citizen and he was the first at the 
iiosLch step to welcome the returning villager 
or grant the freedom of the commonwealth 
to the commercial traveller. 

The commercial traveller didn't come often 
but when he did he was well cared for. 
Sooner or later before the day came to its 
close he was in Jim Seidel's store, and there 
he held the seat of honour while John Eagle 
stood over him with the ax, the beaming 
countenance striving so hard to look fierce 
and utterly failing because of the round 
laughing eyes and the great red cheeks. 
And there the stranger heard of the glories 
of Vast Eagle, a story that he was expected 
to carry off and spread to the outer world. 

But the great time was at John Eagle's 
house on Sunday afternoon. It came to be 
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A fixed affair, just as going to church or the 
eating of breakfast. It was a weekly pil- 
grimage — the entire town gathered at the 
house on the hillside, crowding the big room, 
overflowing the porch and spreading out into 
the wilderness. Preference of position be- 
fore the multicoloured map was given to any 
stranger who happened to be in the town, 
and John Eagle with his pointer roared and 
stormed and stamped and pointed until every 
detail of Vast Eagle, from the little blue rivu- 
let in the comer to the crimson Court House 
in the square, was described in minutest de- 
tail over and over again. 
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CHAPTER m 

THE FI.ANNINO OF VAST EAOI.B 

IT must not bef thought that because 
John Eagle described the beauties of 
Vast Eagle with such romantic elo- 
quence that all his listeners carried away the 
i^ame impression of the proposed city. Not 
a bit of it, in fact quite the reverse. Each 
villager as a matter of note had his own 
vision of the ideal city, and each had hit 
upon some certain portion which he came 
to regard as his especial bit of property and 
each grew more and more enthusiastic as to 
his portion. 

With Jim Seidel it was the massive jail of 
white stone that he considered his personal 
property. Not to own, mind you, or to have 
any definite hold on, but just his to admire 
above all things else in Vast Eagle, to de- 
scribe, to brag about, to put before the 
stranger or the intimate friend. 

Of an evening in the hardware store, when 
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half a dozen Vinehaveners sat about the stove, 
Jim Seidel suspended all labours for the day. 
For a time there would be silence. Even 
John Eagle, in his favourite seat near the 
nut and bolt counter, his great form spread- 
ing over the largest chair, his short legs 
straight out, his face one broad round rosy 
smile, his ax resting on the floor, the handle 
clutched in his massive paw, was silent too, 
but looking as though any second he might 
burst into a roar. And then Jim Seidel 
would advance to the outer fringe of the 
group and hold up a dirty forefinger and 
begin: 

" I've just been thinking of those there 
bars of three-quarter inch on the cell win- 
dows — how they're going to be set in that 
there stone ; you explained to us," turning to 
the fat man. 

John Eagle nodded and nodded once more, 
opened his wide mouth like a cavern and 
closed it again. 

" Those there bars," continued Jim, " will 
be proof against the most violent attack " 
(this being a direct quote from John Eagle's 
description), " proof against the fiercest as- 
sault." 
22 
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" Couldn't they be sawed through?" ven- 
tured Tom Hayes the constable. 

" Sawed ! " cried Jim. " Them bars ! " in 
amazement. 

" Made by a new process ; impervious to 
saws," explained the smiling fat man. 

" Sawed ! " cried Jim. " Don't you never 
listen when John Eagle speaks? Sawed? 
Never! Not them bars, made with a new 
process, harder than — " and paused for a 
comparison that should be superlative, 
** harder than — than — harder than — " 

" Than any known substance," again ex- 
plained John Eagle. 

" Than any known substance," emphasized 
Jim. 

** Are you sure them bars can't be broke? " 
asked a melancholy voice, and a dozen pairs 
of rebuking eyes turned upon Van Dawson, 
but no one answered. The question was 
either too absurd or the questioner too insig- 
nificant. 

" Are you sure? " repeated the same voice. 

It was a serious question to this man, thin 
as a lath. For Van Dawson was the village 
vagabond. That is, as much of a vagabond 
as the village could muster. He was simply 
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disinclined to work, and so got into many 
minor troubles, such as stealing pies from a 
shelf where they had been left to cool or 
robbing a hen roost when chance came. 
But he had been in Constable Tom Hayes' 
lock-up at the Town Hall more than any 
one else. In fact Tom often locked him up 
without any real cause when a long period 
had elapsed without a prisoner. So Van 
Dawson evidently felt that he was by way 
of being a real criminal and already fancied 
himself incarcerated in the new jail at Vast 
Eagle. And how was he to break his way 
out if the bars were tinbreakableP So once 
again he questioned: 

" Are you sure them bars can't be broke? " 
Then John Eagle arose in his might, 
grasping his ax as though there were some 
tree of extraordinary girth to be hewn 
down. His thick legs far apart, the hand- 
kerchief falling loose to show his hairy neck, 
his face contorted in its effort to look fierce. 
"Van Dawson," and there was a note of 
thunder in his tones, " Van Dawson, the out- 
casts of the earth may well tremble and grow 
pale. The bars cannot be broken ! Remem- 
ber my words," and with a slow shake of his 
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great round head John Eagle resumed hia 
seat. 

The auditors were visibly impressed at the 
words of their great citizen. Van Dawson 
must have been, too, because he leaned on the 
counter and murmured enigmatically: 

** Ducks is not swans.'* 

Unintelligent persons living beyond the 
limits of Vinehaven and unaffected by the 
powerful personality of John Eagle, might 
consider this an insignificant incident. To 
the gathering in Jim SeidePs store it carried 
ponderous weight, and was another evidence 
of the coming glories of Vast Eagle. To 
Jim it was proof that beyond all doubt the 
jail was the crowning feature of the pro- 
jected city. 

As with Seidel, so others had their favour- 
ite bits. Bill Woolworth, the hotel keeper, 
for instance, was positive that Eagle Hive, 
the Brobdingnagian hotel to be erected on the 
shelving mountainside, was to be the world 
dream of an hostelry. When the meetings 
were held in has offirce on wet nights he was 
able to prove this to his own, if not to the 
satisfaction of all others. 

** Look you," he'd say, *^ take that name 
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alone — * Eagle Hive.' Analyse it ; dissect 
it; disintegrate it." Then slowly he would 
repeat — " Eagle — Hive," as though rolling 
the words around his tongue. " Eagle Hive 
— Eagle representing loftiness, expanse — 
that*s what an hotel should be — lofty -^ ex- 
pansive. And Hive — a gathering place — 
meaning a luxurious, warm, pleasant abode 
in which to congregate." 

There was no disputing this. For Bill 
Woolworth knew what he was talking about. 
So far as the conduct of hotels was concerned 
he was an oracle. There was only one hotel 
in Vinehaven — the Woolworth House. 
Vinehaven indeed was of the undivided opin- 
ion that there really was only one worth- 
while hotel in the entire State, and it was 
universally understood what hotel that was. 

Although no word of question or of doubt 
came from the listeners. Bill Woolworth 
waited, his head on one side like a suspicious 
bird. Then he nodded to John Eagle who 
sat patting the ax that lay across his fat 
legs, and asked, " Am I right? " 

The roimd face of the smiling city builder 
grew rounder as his great mouth opened : 
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" You, Woolworth ; you alone of us all 
seem to sense the merits of Eagle Hive. I 
have tried to make it the acme of hotels " 
(John Eagle always spoke of everything per- 
taining to Vast Eagle as /though the city it- 
self and all its buildings were actually in 
existence). " During many a sleepless night 
I planned that hotel. It is not a replica of 
any existing structure, but it contains all 
that is perfect in other buildings devoted to 
the housing of the traveller. I may say that 
I have even improved on these supposed per- 
fections." 

" You have,'' agreed Bill Woolworth. " I 
always conceded that you had. Even such 
suggestions as I have been able to give you 
have been improved upon. So that now as it 
stands the hotel of Vast Eagle is far away 
the most important accomplishment of the 
city.'' 

"Except the jail," put in Jim Seidel 
quickly. 

" Not excepting anything," cried the hotel 
man stoutly. 

" John Eagle, what is your verdict? " in- 
sisted Seidel. 
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\ There was a turning af all heads towards 
the great man, who nodded slowly and im- 
pressively. 

^^ Friends," he declaimed as each member 
of the company straightened up, **in the 
planning of Vast Eagle it has been my aim 
to make each item ideal for its designated 
purpose. Let it not be our endeavour to 
show a contrast, or draw a line of demarca- 
tion between the varying shades of perfection. 
Let each building stand as it is upon a foun- 
dation of individual distinction." 

" He's right; John Eagle is right," came 
a murmur of voices. 

" He is," assented the innkeepen 

" He is," agreed Jim Seidel ; " all the same 
I like the jail best." 

Over by the desk, with his arms on the 
counter. Van Dawson, the lean vagabond, 
mui mured something that nobody heard. 
He was gazing with blinking eyes at sturdy 
John Eagle and the words he mumbled 
sounded like: 

" And tubs is round like him, too." 

Once each week, on Wednesday, John 
Eagle, accompanied by this Van Dawson, 
who would have been a vagabond if there had 
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been scope for such talent in Vinehaven, once 
a week these two went for a trip along the 
lakeside and over the vine covered hills. 
Tours of exploration and experimentation 
was the term given to these journeys by 
John Eagle. To Van Dawson they were just 
one more way of passing the day without 
effort of work. 

" Some men seek adventure and hazard 
their lives in a senseless struggle to extermin- 
ate ferocious animals," explained John Eagle 
^s he strode sturdily along. Van Dawson, 
shambling behind, kicking the stones from 
his path, received the information with his 
accustomed docility and made answer: 
" An ax ain't so heavy as a spy-glass.'* 
Which seemingly non-applying remark 
had evident reference to the surveyor's outfit 
which he carried partly on his back and 
partly under his arms, the weight growing 
heavier and heavier as the day progressed. 
Por as always on these Wednesday trips, a 
surveyor's outfit accompanied them. And it 
was not an ordinary outfit eifher, for in- 
cluded in it was a transit, a transit rod, 
stakes, steel tape, a plane table, level, plumb 
line, compass, stadia, stadia rod, theodolite, 
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and other things that Van Dawson, or indeed 
John Eagle himself, could not have called by 
name. As a matter of fact these men could 
not have carried much more if their inten- 
tion had been to survey a new continent. 
The vagrant not only carried the outfit but 
performed functions for which several per- 
sons were usually needed. For he was at 
once transitman, levelman, rodman, axman 
and chainman. John Eagle contented him- 
self with occupying the position that would 
ordinarily, in the technical language of the 
surveyor, be called " Chief of Party.'* 

John Eagle held his ax well in hand, never 
laying it aside for an instant whether he 
was walking along the roadside, panting up 
hills, peering through the spy-glass, or giv- 
ing instructions to his companion for the 
driving of the stakes. 

In the oddest of places and at the most 
unexpected times he would stop and order 
the tripod set up. Sometimes it would be 
on a hillside in the midst of a tangle of vines. 
Here he would pause and shout in his thunder- 
ing tones as though Van Dawson were some- 
^where off in the distance instead of less than 
three feet away: 
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" Here. Here. Set it up here," and then 
he dug the great ax head in the soil. 

And the faithful vagabond would labor- 
iously unload himself, place the stakes in a 
heap, the other implements beside them, the 
tripod oiF to one side, and slowly set up and 
adjust the glass. 

" Set the first stake at one hundred paces," 
John Eagle cried. And Van Dawson 
trudged off and planted the stake at any 
distance he saw fit from twenty feet to a 
hundred and stood beside it with his transit 
rod. Then John Eagle, rigid on his great 
thick legs, his sombrero cast aside, his round 
eye to the glass, would raise his fat arms 
above his round head and wave signals to 
the vagabond, who paid not the slightest at- 
tention to them but gazed off over the lake 
or gathered clods of earth to cast with lazy 
expertness at the bunches of ripening grapes 
that hung from the nearby vines. 

Having exhausted himself in the making 
of signals and roared himself hoarse with 
directions to his listless assistant, John Eagle 
would demand his record book, which the 
vagrant picks up by one comer as though it 
were a rag. Whereupon John Eagle, having 
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made copious notes, closes the book with a 
slam and orders an advance. Then the pair 
trudge on again. 

Although Van Dawson never pretended to 
understand the meaning of the city builder's 
measurements of the land, and although this 
lack of understanding did not seem to worry 
him in the slightest, there were times when 
some of the actions of John Eagle did much 
to bewilder this humble assistant. These 
were the times when what were characterized 
as " water measurements " were made. In- 
deed it has often been said that these meas- 
urements would have created amazement in a 
more vigorous and active brain than that 
possessed by the thin Van Dawson. 

The details of these "water measure- 
ments " differed little, and would start with 
the usual roar from John Eagle as he stood 
close by the edge of the lake at a spot where, 
at a previous hour. Van Dawson had been 
instructed to have a row boat in readi- 
ness. 

The fat man would order, " Set up here.*' 
And planting himself solidly in the path, 
hugging his ax, his face fixed into as much 
of a scowl as nature would permit, his eyes 
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looked fixedly at his assistant setting up the 
instrument. 

"Now,** commands John Eagle, "4iie 
water." Van Dawson needs no further in- 
structions, but climbs leisurely into the boat 
and rows out into the lake a hundred or 
more feet, then rests on his oars. John 
Eagle on the shore makes the usual signs for 
the benefit of his vagrant boatman, to which, 
also as usual, that individual gives no atten- 
tion. 

" To the right," John Eagle roars. Then, 
" To the left," and then again, " Forward." 

Apparently without reason, and with no 
response to the signals, the boatman from 
time to time dips an oar lazily into the 
water and the boat moves until the roaring 
voiire from the shore orders, " Steady." 
Then Van Dawson picks from the bottom of 
the boat a hunk of iron to which is attached 
a string, tied to the other end of which is 
one of the surveyor's pegs. The iron he 
drops into the water until it rests on the 
bottom of the lake and leaves the stake float- 
ing on the surface. Then the boatman rows 
to the shore and gathers up the surveying 
outfit. 
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Fine ! " the city builder declares. " The 
water measurement verifies my calculations.'* 

And Van Dawson mutters, " Some heads is 
harder than iron." Words which might 
seem to reflect on the great John Eagle's in- 
telligence, although that cc^uld not be the 
vagrant's thought. 

On the way back to the village Van Daw- 
son ventures the question, ** What are you 
doing this for anyway? " Then John Eagle, 
stopping squarely in front of his assistant, 
who in turn is forced to halt because the 
road is narrow and the fat man obstructs the 
way, bellows: 

" You cannot understand, few people 
could; but I must test and verify and com- 
pare; I must take what rough spots I can 
from the work that is before me in the scien- 
tific laying out of Vast Eagle." 

** Let's move on," says the vagrant, his 
curiosity entirely satisfied as he had heard 
the explanation often before. 

When they reach Bill Woolworth's hotel, 
the innkeeper meets them. 

"Been at work?" he asks. And John 
Eagle, somewhat overcome by his scientific 
efi^orts, dismissing his assistant with a patron- 
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izing wave of the hand and wiping the per- 
spiration from his beaming face, replies: 

•' Yes, we did the water measurement to- 
day." 

Bill Woolworth, who has asked the ques- 
tion a hundred times before, now queries, 
** Did you get results? " 

** We secured some startling figures ; some 
striking figures," answers the surveyor mus- 
ingly. 

Many a time, the workers on the hillside 
vineyards^ came across little stakes of wood 
in the rows between the vines. The one who 
came upon the peg would cease his labours 
and call to his companions. The three or 
four hasten, and all look knowingly at the 
bit of wood in the ground. Then one says 
slowly, almost reverently: 

** Be careful ; don't touch it. John Eagle 
has surveyed this piece." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THROUGH THE WILDEJINXS8 

FROM the brief glimpses you have had 
of John Eagle you have realized 
that he was a popular man in the 
village of Vinehaven. Not only a popular 
but really a great man. It was not only 
his faithful but somewhat lackadaisical and 
unpaid servitor Van Dawson, nor Seidel the 
hardware store man, nor Bill Woolworth the 
hotel keeper, nor Tom Hayes the constable 
— not only these who held that John Eagle 
was a man remarkable in his time, but every 
one in the entire village. No, not every one. 
There were some who opposed this appraisal, 
although the opposition was more or less 
slumbering and unexpressed. But there cer- 
tainly was opposition, that after a time was 
to show itself. 

Of course Vinehaven had a newspaper, a 
weekly publication that chronicled the events 
of the village and the valley and the surround- 
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ing country under the caption, " What Our 
People Are Doing." It also recounted in 
brief such happenings of import as were 
going on outside an the world not included 
in the Vinehaven country. Furthermore, it 
carried advertisements in full face type that 
told where fine and staple groceries were to 
be had; where shoes in the prevailing styles 
might be secured; where cash was paid for 
^ggs on Tuesdays and Fridays ; where cloth- 
ing to suit the most fastidious taste was to 
be found and where jewelry could be bought, 
sold and even repaired. 

The spirit that guided this mass of infor- 
mation — the Vinehaven Recorder — was Len 
Black. He had started the publication and 
he alone for a dozen years had been the 
editor, the book-keeper, the chief compositor, 
the ad writer, and head of such other depart- 
ments as needed a head. He wrote editorials 
that his friends spoke of as ^^ masterpieces 
written with a pen dipped in vitriol.*' A 
travelling printer, however, who had worked 
in the Recorder office for a few weeks, on re- 
signing his position confided to the village 
one Saturday night that it was not vitriol 
that the editor used. From his experience, 
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gained in many printing offices in widely di- 
verse sections, he was of the opinion that the 
editor wrote with a home-made substance 
which some might denominate ink, but which 
was a muddy compound that neither in its 
make up nor in its results on paper had 
any right or title to be called either vitriol 
or ink. 

But then this itinerant printer was ad- 
dicted to strong drink, and his belief may 
have been more an hallucination than a 
statement of fact, and was so taken. 

Nevertheless it was Editor Black who as- 
persed the greatness of John Eagle — but 
more of that after a while. The fact re- 
mained a fact, that John Eagle was a hero 
in his home town and had been a hero for a 
score of years. During that span of time 
the wonders of Vast Eagle had been con- 
ceived in imagination and were an absolute 
reality to John Eagle and his throng 6{ ad- 
mirers. Besides it was not all imagination, 
for there was in the house on the hillside a 
whole library of notebooks filled with figures 
and memoranda. The notebooks on survey- 
ing alone numbered close to a hundred vol- 
umes, and there were others stai^ding in rows 
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and all neatly labelled on the back, such as, 
" Notes on the Testing Strength of Iron," 
** Plans for the Diverting of Inland 
Streams," ^* Road Making as an Art," and so 
on, covering all manner of problems that 
would undoubtedly be met with in setting up 
a city. 

But the pride and joy of John Eagle and 
the admiration of his worshippers was the 
wilderness that lay beyond the hillside abode. 
This wilderness, this miniature representa- 
tion of a forest primeval, was something tan- 
gible; a thing that could be seen with the 
eye. Here was no theory of the brain. 
This needed no word-painting. Here was 
substance. Here, the villagers were assured, 
was the absolute proof that John Eagle's 
ideas were substantial fact. Here was the 
site of Vast Eagle before the great task of 
building was begun. And they looked at the 
wilderness and admired John Eagle and his 
schemes immensely. 

But a dozen years and more slipped by 
and still the preparations seemed nowhere 
near completion. When was the actual 
building of the city in the West to commence? 
Where was this city extraordinary to be lo- 
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catedP When was John Eagle to leave Vine- 
haven to a dreary existence without him and 
plunge into the wonders of Vast Eagle? 

There were times when John Eagle, sitting 
beside his ponderous desk in the room with 
the multicoloured map, turning theory into 
practice, that the villagers among themselves 
discussed these questions and many others 
having a similar bearing. Was John Eagle 
to go alone? Or perhaps did his contem- 
plated plans embrace the taking of every in- 
habitant of Vinehaven, leaving the valley a 
deserted tract? 

On all these points John Eagle was still 
silent. He pursued his studies, dignified and 
secretive. Who could say when these studies 
would be completed? Some day, yes. The 
day would come when this preliminary work 
Would end and he would depart. Of that the 
villagers never doubted — with the exception 
I have already hinted — Editor Black. 
The doubts of Len Black sprang from envy 
and strongly developed with the passing 
•years. As editorial director of the news 
columns of Vinehaven he would have been the 
leading light of the district had not the 
greater popularity of John Eagle's genius 
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completely eclipsed him. Therefore envy 
grew to jealousy and prevented any fair 
judgment. 

But Editor Black gave no oral or 
written evidence of the smouldering vol- 
cano that raged within. As an editor he was 
a man of keen insight, a judge of human na- 
ture. If he was to prove his own superiority, 
if he was to obtain the place of John Eagle 
in the estimation of the villagers, it must 
be by diplomacy. Therefore Editor Black 
bided his time. He printed items in the 
Recorder that were appreciative of John 
Eagle, but which carried with them disparag- 
ing suggestions, ending with the hint that 
there was a strong and persistent rumour that 
John Eagle's task at Vinehaven was draw- 
ing to a close, that his researches were nearly 
complete and that he might soon be on his 
way towards the great adventure. Evi- 
dently he who inspired these news items was 
anxious to have John Eagle on his way and 
out of the way. 

It was not only in the big room with his 
books and his records, not only in his survey- 
ing trips with Van Dawson, that John Eagle 
fitted himself for his life's task. Many an 
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hour of the night he spent in that desolate 
span of ground between his house and the 
road — in his wilderness. In these hours 
that remarkable plot of land — scarce two 
acres in extent — became in his enkindled im- 
agination a tract of countless acres. Off in 
the distance there might flicker the lights of 
the village, but not for him. If they ap- 
peared to be lights, they seemed to him some 
Will 'o the Wisp. Or more likely fires of 
aboriginal dwellers. Ax in hand, sombrero 
pulled well over his head, the handkerchief 
tightly knotted about his throat, the grey 
troupers tucked firmly into high boots, John 
Eagle explored the thick of the wilderness. 

Sometimes in the pitc!hy darkness he 
stumbled and fell. Lying flat upon the 
ground, but with ax always in hand, he was 
ready in case a wild beast should spring 
upon him from some imseen lair. 

With groaning effort he arose and wielded 
his ax, attacking trees of monstrous girth. 
** They fall before my inexorable weapon ! " 
he cried, thrilled with his exertions. 

Through the wilderness ran a rivulet which 
in its palmiest hours after a heavy rain 
measured sometimes two feet in width. As 
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John Eagle on a dark night plunged for- 
ward towards unknown terrors, he came upon 
the stream and his boots sank into the soft 
earth with a splashing sound. " The moun- 
tain torrent," he groaned ; " I must be above 
the falls." A raging torrent of Ganges 
width was conjured up in his mind as he 
drew the boot from the mire. " The raging 
flood must be subdued. A dam must be con- 
structed — the stream must be diverted." 
He' stumbled on, then came to a full stop — 
his progress barred — an impassable moun- 
tain — an insuperable obstacle. Through 
his mind flashed the memory of his record 
book bearing the title, " The Relative De- 
structive Power of Powder and Dynamite." 
" This towering heap," he muttered, " can be 
removed by man." His left hand went out 
and rested upon a solid substance — but not 
upon rock. It was wood. He had passed 
the limit of his wilderness and his progress 
was barred by the wooden fence that marked 
the division between the wilderness and the 
public road. The night of adventurous 
wandering through the trackless wilderness 
had come to an end. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE WOODCHOPPEK, THE TKEE AND THE COW 

THERE being only eleven hundred 
persons within the precincts of Vine- 
haven, which number included babies 
of both sexes as well as male and female 
adults, it would be within reason for you to 
^suppose that the Vinehaven Hose Company 
would have little to occupy its attention. 
But you would be entirely wrong. For of all 
the organized life of the conmiimity, the hose 
company was the busiest of the lot. For in 
its rooms dances were held, and sociables, 
and meetings of the sewing circle and a 
lot of town activities. In the summer there 
were luncheons and strawberry parties. 
And while the women of the conmiimity ate 
and drank and made merry, the men on such 
occasions, attired in their hose company cos- 
tume of red shirt and shining helmet, stood 
around in dignity and expectancy. These 
occasions, indeed, very much resembled the 
historic gathering in Brussels on the eve of 
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Waterloo, for Vinehaven's beauty and chiv- 
alry were always to be found in the com- 
pany's quarters and the chivalry was always 
in a state of expectancy, ready to rush forth, 
not to battle of course, but to a conflagra- 
tion. The great expected did not happen 
often, indeed since the last assessment for 
the new style of red helmet there had only 
been one night full of action for them, when 
Tim Alvord's bam down the valley burned. 
Of course nobody but Tim knew that he had 
set fire to the place himself to get it out of 
the way as useless material. He had had no 
thought of scheming when he put the match 
to it, but when the flames attracted the hose 
company, Tim hadn't the heart to undeceive 
them. So the fire was regarded as " A. dis- 
astrous conflagration, subdued by our boys 
after a stubborn struggle," and was so duly 
spread upon the records of the company. 
The records said nothing of the worry it 
caused Tim Alvord to have the remnants ap- 
pear less ugly than the dilapidated bam. 

John Eagle of course was a member of the 
company, but not an ordinary member. It 
was at his suggestion that he was on record 
as being a ** member ex-offido.'* Nobody 
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except the famous fat man knew just what 
that meant, and there is some little doubt 
whether he knew himself. But it sounded im- 
portant, and possibly the members had an 
idea that the term had to do with his inability 
to run at high speed as the others i(^ho were 
not ex-ofBcio were compelled to do. For at 
odd hours of the day and the night, Constable 
Hayes was in the habit of sounding an alarm 
to get the company members out for exercise 
drill. This was supposed to keep them in 
constant fitness for a catastrophe when it did 
really come. 

On such evenings when there was nothing 
of a social nature going on in the hose com- 
pany's quarters, the members usually hung 
about discussing topics of general and local 
interest. There were half a dozen at the 
long council table when the door opened and 
admitted John Eagle. But it was a John 
Eagle that was rarely seen. As he advanced 
into the room the difference from his usual 
appearance was the more marked. The ex- 
pression of his face was sombre, that is as 
sombre as a round cheerful big-eyed coimte- 
nance could be. His step was heavy and un- 
certain, and his general appearance was of a 
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man weary to exhaustion. His great body 
dropped with a thud into the nearest chair. 

Van Dawson, renowned as the only member 
of the hose company who had never paid any 
dues, took the big ax from his patron's hand, 
who relinquished it with a powerful outburst 
of breath intended for a sigh. The company 
knew that something was wrong with the fat 
man when he parted even for a moment with 
his ax. It was an anxious interval. For a 
long time no one spoke. Then there was a 
whisper from the hotel keeper, Bill Wool- 
worth: 

" John Eagle's come across some obstacle." 

** Hungry maybe," said Van Dawson as he 
rubbed a mud spot from the ax head. 

Silence again, with all eyes on John Eagle, 
who showed deep dejection in his relaxed 
body and hanging head. Then he spoke, his 
voice hoarse, trembling, but determined in 
its weakness. His words were ominous in- 
deed: 

" The fate of Vast Eagle trembles in the 
balance ! " 

Consternation fell upon the villagers. So 
their great man feared for the future of that 
wonderful city which had as yet no past. 
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But wait. John Eagle was speaking again 
— was it to himself or to them? 

" To divert the raging torrent — it is a 
big problem.'* 

What could this mean? Wonder com- 
manded silence, and the master spoke again: 

" A gigantic problem.'* 

"What is it?" Bill Woolworth ventured, 
** anything that will interfere with Vast 
Eagle?" 

Pathetically the round head was raised and 
the cow-like eyes looked at the innkeeper. 

** Serious, Woolworth — very serious. 
After fourteen years of labour, too. Such 
a catastrophe." 

** What is it? Tell us quick." 

"The stream, the furious torrent." In 
imagination John Eagle saw the stream of 
resistless force wiping out the site of his 
wonder city. Slowly, very slowly, while the 
others leaned forward he explained: 

" The stream is wide ; the velocity of the 
waters terrific. It must be diverted. I 
must figure out the static pressure of the 
water. A pillar made of a solid tree must 
be set up; a tree trunk strong enough to 
resist the enormous fluid pressure. The 
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stream must be parted — one part that 
way,'' waving a huge hand towards the hose 
truck, " another part that way,'' with a mo- 
tion towards' the hehnet closet. " There 
must be a foundation of stone and metal; 
sheets of steel of great strength. I must 
build a platoon bridge " (he may have meant 
pontoon; but why quibble at a moment of 
such anxiety?). "There must be dams — 
gradually diminishing dams." A pause, and 
his eyes turned towards the vagrant Van 
Dawson : 

" My faithful friend ; we must survey, cal- 
culate, figure — " 

" Tomorrow ain't Wednesday," announced 
the lackadaisical Van Dawson. But a howl 
from the others drowned the words and John 
Eagle continued: 

" It means wbrk ; incessant, unceasing 
labour and effort." 

So did an» obstacle appear in the way of 
the construction of Vast Eagle, that wonder 
city of some point of the unconquered West. 
And all because John Eagle's boot had sunk 
three inches in the mud as he plunged 
through the wilderness on a pitch-dark night. 

As Van Dawson ^had so truthfully sug^ 
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gested, tomorrow was not Wednesday, not 
the day on which surveying was usually done. 
But for all that, the first flickering gleams 
of the sun over the valley of Vinehaven 
lighted the builder striding along the valley 
road with the vagabond six steps behind 
him. The great man and his aid on none of 
their excursions walked side by side. This 
may have been due to the narrowness of the 
road and the great bulk of the city builder, 
but it is more likely that it was meant to show 
the inequality of the assistant to the genius. 
On this morning, while John Eagle carried 
his ax as usual, Van Dawson was unencum- 
bered by his surveying set. 

" Not today,*' roared John Eagle when 
Van Dawson had started to attach the tri- 
pod and the pole to his thin form, " not 
today, faithful adherent. Today we attack 
the monarch of the forest — the initial step 
towards the diverting of the torrent." 

So they trudged along, John Eagle's head 
held high and his foot firm. " To the forest 
— to the north ! '' he shouted. The fact that 
he was walking towards the east seemed to 
be a detail not at all vital. 

But Van Dawson was a trifle mystified. 
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"What forest?" Because, although the 
valley was a delightful stretch of country, 
we know there was nothing within a week's 
walk that at all resembled a forest. 

On and on they trudged, then branched 
off around the neat bam on Beekman Hill. 
On and on again for another mile and then 
they halted. 

" Here we have the monarch of the forest," 
announced John Eagle in a satisfied tone. 
But Van Dawson, seeing nothing but a gaunt 
tree, half of its branches dead or withered, 
merely remarked: 

" That's a dead elm." 

The fat man glared at his follower. 

" It typifies the forest," he explained. 
"Firmly planted in the earth it rears its 
stately head towards the clouds." 

Van Dawson, looking with uninterested 
gaze at the monarch of the forest, sat down 
by the roadside. 

" Up, up ! " shouted John Eagle, throwing 
down his ax and untying the handkerchief 
from his neck. " Up and attack. We'll 
fell this monster; we'll watch it quiver and 
fall. We'll note with accuracy the resisting 
power of the wood, and from its strength 
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we'll decide how one of equal strength may 
be placed with concrete and steel in the midst 
of the stream, so that the waters of the tor- 
rent may be diverted. Up, up to the at- 
tack," and a large hand with spreading 
fingers pointed towards the ax. 

" To the attack," repeated the indolent 
Van Dawson, crumbling a clod of clay in his 
fingers but showing no desire to do more. 

John Eagle walked round and round the 
aged tree, gazed at its withered branches, 
tapped the hollow trunk with his fist, then 
planted himself before it, his hand on his 
hip. 

" The ax ! " he shouted ; " bring the ax ; 
attack this giant monstrous girth here — ^" 
and he laid a pudgy forefinger on a weak part 
of the tree trunk. 

Van Dawson's look became more anxious. 
It dawned upon him that he was intended to 
chop down the tree. He chop! Stupidly, 
almost foolishly, he looked at the tree, then 
at the ax. 

" Strike at this point," roared John Eagle. 

« 

" Wield the ax here ; we will subdue the mon- 
ster." 

Still the vagrant made no move. Many a 
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one before had tried to make him chop wood 
and had tried in vain. It was vain now. 
His patron seemed to .realize this, for he 
snatched up the ax from the ground, raised 
it above his head as a woodsman should and 
struck the tree. 

Whether it was that he lacked knowledge, 
whether his strength was improperly applied, 
or whether the ax had not been sharpened in 
years and was as blunt on the cutting edge 
as the other, the fact remains that the tre- 
mendous blow of the fat man had no more 
effect on the tree than to put a dent in the 
bark. Once more the ax was raised, once 
more it swung in the air, once again a dent 
appeared in the bark. 

From the nearby pasture a brindle cow 
had strolled slowly forward and now stood 
close beside Van Dawson as he sat by the 
roadside. Pensive and quiet, the cow's large 
eyes looked at the tree and the man beside 
it, in much the same listless manner as the 
seated man by the road. Van Dawson 
shrugged his shoulders as blow after blow 
was delivered inefficiently. Then he saw the 
brindle cow who slowly turned its head to- 
wards him. 
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hand clutched at the stair rail for support. 

" Not going," he roared, " not going 
ever." Then advancing, he clutched Van 
Dawson by the collar. 

" Friend," he bellowed, " you saw my veri- 
fication this morning. Answer me quickly, 
you saw? " 

" The tree business, you mean? " 

" The monarch of the forest — you saw me 
attack that monster, which I would have 
felled but for the sturdiness of nature against 
the arts of man — " here he gave a look at 
his ax which lay as ever at hand. " You saw 
that?" 

" Me and the brindle saw it all ; yes." 

" Then report that to the people. Let the 
truth ring out. Tell it wherever you go." 

Notwithstanding the roaring voice, the 
flashing eye, the shaking fist. Van Dawson 
remained calm and listless, merely asking: 

"TelPemwhat?" 

" Tell them, and let the word go far and 
wide — I shall depart. The project of a 
lifetime can no longer wait. Streams that 
need diverting may wipe Vast Eagle from the 
face of the earth. Tell them down there 
that I go now to the far West; I go to es- 
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tablish Vast Eagle. Tell them what you, 
and you alone, understood when I made my 
attack on the monarch of th^ forest this 
day at dawn. Go quickly," and John Eagle, 
stamping up the stairs and standing on the 
porch, ax in hand in the characteristic atti- 
tude of a woodsman, repeated almost angrily 
the word — " Go ! " 

Van Dawson turned away muttering 
dreamily : " I wonder if the brindle under- 
stood too? '' 

John Eagle may have believed his assist- 
ant understood the significance of the attack 
on the monarch of the forest. He may even 
have understood it himself. Who can say? 
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CHAPTER VI 

TH£ AX AND THS MAP SET FORTH 

YOU may well believe that there was 
excitement in the village of Vine- 
haven when the news spread, which 
it did with great rapidity, that John Eagle 
was about to start on his trip towards the 
West. The Vinehaven people were not at 
all ignorant, but they heartily rejoiced at 
the idea of the experiment. John Eagle had 
been their hero so long, and they had so often 
heard the details of his dream city, that 
somehow they had come to believe that there 
were certain parts of this great country that 
no one knew anything about except John 
Eagle. And now he was going out to survey 
the imknown lands and build his city. 

Having said that he would start for the 
West, you might suppose that he would with- 
out more ado take a train and be on his 
way. But he had his own manner of pro- 
ceeding. There were unusual preparations 
to be made and he set about making them. 
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There were details that persons of an envious 
turn of mind (like Black the editor) might 
consider triviaL But most of Vinehaven 
knew that there was significance in every ac- 
tion of their famous hero. Van Dawson 
seemed to have given up his title of village 
vagabond and devoted all his time to assist- 
ing John Eagle in the preparations for de- 
parture. No word had passed between them 
on the hillside, but it seemed a matter of 
course that Van Dawson become chief aid 
and assistant. In these preparatory days 
Van Dawson grew to be a person of impor- 
tance, general spokesman for John Eagle, 
who assumed great taciturnity in keeping 
with the monstrous importance of his plans. 
Van Dawson did more talking and was sup- 
posed to refl,ect the desires and the expres- 
sions of his chief. 

There was, then, some flurry and hurry on 
the morning that Van Dawson appeared at 
Jim SeidePs hardware store, dragging after 
him the great ax which hitherto had never 
been seen except in the close embrace of 
John Eagle's jealous arms. Into the hard- 
ware store the faithful assistant hauled the 
ax and dropped it before Jim with the word : 
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"Give it an edge like a rapier; but be 
careful, it's Damascus steel." 

"It's what?" asked Jim. 

" Damascus steel ; he says so." 

" Sharpen it ? " asked Jim. 

"Like a rapier," repeated the /ormer 
vagabond. 

John Eagle who had followed his faithful 
adherent seated himself watchfully on a nail 
keg. There he sat with blinking eyes whUe 
Jim sharpened the ax. Presently the news 
of the sharpening having spread through 
the village many with hurrying feet crowded 
into the shop. So that when the ax had been 
ground and sharpened, " like a rapier," to 
the satisfaction of Van Dawson, it was 
placed in the show window of the store so 
that all might gaze easily upon the won- 
drous weapon which was to hew a space for 
the building of Vast Eagle. 

Long before the sharpening operation had 
been completed, those who gathered about 
noticed that John Eagle sat with closed eyes 
breathing heavily. 

" Contemplation," murmured one of the 
villagers, and the word was passed that there 
must be no noise as the great man was in 
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the act of contemplation. But there wasn't 
really anything very deep about the contem- 
plation, for John Eagle had simply gone off 
to sleep. This was not surprising, for what 
with overseeing the packing and discussing 
matters with Van Dawson he had had very 
little time for sleep. 

It was amazing to see the work going for- 
ward in the house on the hillside, a dozen 
villagers helping, John Eagle issuing orders 
and Van Dawson always at his side repeat- 
ing his words but carefully never raising a 
hand to help. The wonderful many-coloured 
map had to be taken from the wall and 
rolled into a great bundle and securely roped. 
Then there were all sorts of boxes to be 
packed with records, and barrels to be filled 
with tools, and bundles to be made of furni- 
ture, so that there was a continual and be- 
wildering sound of hammering and sawing 
and tying and puUing and pushing and tug- 
ging: 

Hour by hour it looked as though the work 
was nearing completion and John Eagle 
could be on his way, and hour by hour the 
future traveller found more work for his 
helpers. The task indeed seemed endless. 
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It was quite natural that Black, e<iitor of 
the Recorder J should appear at the house on 
the hillside, because the Recorder was to 
print the details of the most interesting event 
that had ever been known in the village. 
Quite natural, too, that Editor Black should 
not only observe the work going forward 
and make copious notes to aid him in pre- 
paring his copy for the paper. Equally 
natural, too, that Editor Black should inter- 
view John Eagle as to his plans for the work 
in the West. All of which Editor Black did, 
and all of which duly appeared on page 4? of 
the Recorder^ two columns under a black bold 
face double head and surroimded by extra 
advertising. For the trades-people of Vine- 
haven knew that this issue of the Recorder 
with the records of the preparations for de- 
parture would be historical, and it was an 
honour to have their names linked with that 
of John Eagle, even though it were only in an 
advertisement printed alongside the story of 
his venture. 

It was a vivid and descriptive story that 
Editor Black wrote, and it placed before the 
readers of the Recorder all that could be 
known of the plans of their illustrious citizen. 
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Hundreds of words were employed in the tell- 
ing, but after all it was mostly generalities 
that were treated of. Indeed, to one who 
knew the truth of things, there was evidence 
that an uncharitable and envious pen had been 
at work. There were little digs in the story, 
such as, " Our great citizen does not confide 
as to just what part of the West he intends 
to visit." And again, " Everything seems 
ready for the going of our honoured fellow 
townsman, but the exact date of departure 
has not yet been fixed." 

Everybody seemed to read the two column 
article in the right spirit, and deemed it did 
great honour to John Eagle — that is, every 
one except Van Dawson. He was very, very 
sceptical. 

John Eagle, sitting near the hedge at the 
border of his wilderness, read the printed 
story in a loud voice to Van Dawson. In 
fact he read it over twice, emphasizing some 
of the words in a sonorous and threatening 
voice. Van Dawson did not listen very in- 
tently ; to his mind there, was no reason why 
he should because he had already heard it 
read some half a dozen times. But he was 
probably thinking of it. When the reading 
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was over and the paper laid aside, John 
Eagle announced: 

" This shall be placed in the archives of 
Vast Eagle." 

Van Dawson must have thought the ar- 
chives had something to do with the prison 
of the new city, for he made a wry face at 
this. 

" Don't you think it advisable? '' asked his 
patron. 

Van Dawson reflected a bit before he an- 
swered : 

^^ Black seems to kind of harp on when are 
you going, don't he? You haven't decided 
when you are going to start, have you? " 

John Eagle straightened up with dignity 
and, holding his newly sharpened ax firmly, 
assumed an attitude of great resolution, and 
answered decidedly: 

" We start tomorrow." 

" We start? " queried the retainer. 

** We start tomorrow." 

"Who's we?" 

« You and I." 

This was the first time that Van Dawson 
definitely learned that he was to accompany 
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the expedition, but he took the news quite 
easily, simply saying: 

" Do we go by train or do we walk?'' 

" By train.'' 

"Well, that won't be so bad," said Van 
Dawson. And so it was settled. 

But there was more to talk about, much 
more, and it took nearly the entire night to 
do it in. Van Dawson had visions of a train 
extending a mile in length, the cars piled 
high with the great boxes and barrels and 
packages which now cluttered the house on 
the hillside. But when all the planning was 
over it seemed that the packed-up stuff was 
to be left behind to be sent for when the site 
of Vast Eagle was decided on. This was 
something of a relief to Van Dawson, as it 
would have taken much energy to have super- 
intended the moving of such a vast amount 
of equipment. When all simmered down, ap- 
parently the only things that were to accom- 
pany the travellers were the great multi- 
coloured map, which was to be carried by Van 
Dawson, and the ax, which of course was to 
be attached to the person of John Eagle. 

Among other things that the two men set- 
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tied definitely that night were the offices 
which the various villagers of Vinehaven 
were to hold in the city of Vast Eagle when 
that city should be completed and ready to be 
administered socially and legally and politi- 
cally. 

" Let me see," said John Eagle, pondering 
wisely, whale the faithful Van Dawson sat 
listening carefully; "In consideration of 
your faithful service to me I will give you a 
position of importance at Vast Eagle. I'll 
make you City Librarian. A very fine office 
and you will doubtless fill it well." 

Considering that Van Dawson had never 
read a book in his life, and that there was 
some question of his being able to read at 
aU, this certainly was an astounding ap- 
pointment. 

** Yes," answered Van Dawson dubiously 
— ^** City Librarian. How much does the 
job pay? " 

** You mean what emolument is attached 
thereto?" asked John Eagle loftily. 

** No ; wages," explained the faithful one. 

"That will be arranged in time." 

" Well, anyhow," said Van Dawson, " I 
don't want the place." 
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John Eagle glared at him indignantly. 

** I don't want anything to do with books. 
Make me head jail keeper." 

"Jail keeper — you would really prefer 
to be a jail keeper? '* 

** I want to have charge of them bars that 
can't be sawed," he explained. 

It was settled that way ; Van Dawson was 
to be keeper of the jail. The other public 
offices were filled one by one, and as the ap- 
pointees were not present to object or to 
make suggestions or to ask for something dif- 
ferent, the slate went through unanimously. 

Jim Seidel, the hardware man, was made 
keeper of the seals. The vagrant raised a 
slight objection to this, being evidently im- 
der the impression that this post had some- 
thing to do with the menagerie. 

** Jim don't know nothing about animals," 
he said. " He knows less about animals than 
any man in Vinehaven." 

But the matter being explained to him at 
some length by John Eagle (the explanation 
had to be lengthy because the city builder 
himself had only a vague idea of what the 
office was), it was finally disposed of. Wool- 
worth, the hotel keeper, of course was to have 
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charge of the caravansary to be called Eagle 
Hive; and Hayes, the constable, was to be 
manager of the Union Railway Station. 

Before morning dawned every one in the 
town had been remembered and provided 
with a suitable berth in the new city. John 
Eagle never gave a thought as to what was 
to happen to the village of Vinehaven with 
all the inhabitants shifted in a body, nor did 
the vagrant grasp this side of the question. 

Now you would think that after all these 
preparations John Eagle would make 
his exit from Vinehaven like a departing 
hero. But, as you know, he was no ordi- 
nary man and never did anything in the way 
of an ordinary man. He had his own idea 
of how he would leave Vinehaven and he car- 
ried it out. Before sun-up (and before any 
of the villagers were up for that matter), 
two solitary figures walked towards the rail- 
way station. One was a fat man who strode 
with firm and even step and carried a newly 
sharpened ax on his arm. The other was a 
shabby little man who stumbled along a dozen 
feet behind, groaning under the weight of a 
large roUed-up bundle tied in four places 
with a rope. 
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Although starting for the wide West, to 
locate a site and build a city, neither John 
Eagle nor his faithful follower had made the 
slightest change in their dress, nor added 
one garment thereto. On this eventful 
morning of their going they were attired as 
usual, just as though they were to take their 
regular Wednesday trip along the lake road 
to survey the hillside vineyards. 

At the railway station the little narrow 
gauge train, an engine and one car, stood 
ready to make its trip. There were no other 
passengers so that John Eagle and his com- 
panion rode as though in a special train. 
The engineer and the conductor had no 
thought that this was the start of the city 
building expedition, for John Eagle settled 
into a condition of stolid silence, and the 
far-away look in his eyes did not encourage 
conversation. Van Dawson, weary with his 
unaccustomed carrying of the great map and 
his wakeful night, promptly went to sleep. 

" Our first step is accomplished without 
accident,*' confided John Eagle to his fol- 
lower when they reached the city. Van Daw- 
son didn't express himself on this point. 
The narrow gauge journey had occupied 
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something like twenty minutes and he was not 
impressed so far. 

" It's long and it's heavy," was his only 
comment. 

" Yes," agreed the city builder, " the way 
is long, and the responsibility is heavy, but 
we shall make it." 

" I was talking about that rotten map," 
explained Van Dawson. But John Eagle's 
thoughts were of other things and he did not 
hear. 

Now they were on the city station plat- 
form where they were to take the express. 
It waus stiU quite early, and there was a 
chill in the air. Van Dawson shivered, for 
he realized that before him were many hard- 
ships that he must bear without comment 
and without sympathy. The train was due 
to pass through at any moment. In fact 
there was a whistle, a grinding of wheels, a 
hissing of steam and the train was in. One 
last stately look behind him, a majestic 
wave of his hand, and the fat man slowly 
and laboriously mounted the steps of the 
car. Van Dawson was trying to push the 
roUed-up map, which was so long and so 
heavy and so awkward, through the car win- 
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dow, and might have succeeded but that the 
conductor and the brakeman dragged it out 
again. 

" What's the matter? " grumbled Van 
Dawson. " We can't go West or anywhere 
else without this." 

But they finally got him to the baggage 
car where he and his bundled map were 
thrown in among the trunks. A shout, and 
away rolled the train, and not a passenger 
aboard knew that it was carrying a great 
adventurer and his faithful adherent, full of 
brave dreams, towards that trackless wilder- 
ness of the unconquered West. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BOOK OF DISCOVEBIES 

INTERESTING as John Eagle was, and 
as much of a hero as he had been for 
many years to the dwellers in the vil- 
lage that nestled in Vinehaven valley, and 
wise as they thought him, his wisdom was 
only theory. The people of Vinehaven as 
they listened to the ambitious words of the 
famous fat man would doubtless have been 
surprised had they been able to realize that 
everything that John Eagle knew he had 
learned from books. During all the years 
he had lived in Vinehaven he had never been 
beyond the limits of the valley. And indeed 
in his entire life he had never visited a city 
of any size. 

You can well believe then, that althou^ 
he started on his long journey to the West 
with calm dignity and as one to whom such a 
journey was a matter of course, it was really 
an extraordinary venture for him. As he 
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looked from the windows of the rushing train 
he saw many things that he had read of but 
which now in the seeing assumed a far dif- * 
ferent aspect. Before his eyes the whole 
world seemed to expand. He saw stretched 
out great fields spreading from the car tracks 
as teiT as the eye could reach until lost sight 
of where they melted into the clear blue of 
the distant sky. The train rushing along 
passed through the heart of forests where 
the trees grew so thick that the eye could not 
penetrate the growth and where their 
branches seemed to meet over the passing 
cars. 

Hour after hour in these earlier stages of 
his journey, John Eagle sat silently gazing 
from the car window. He never would have 
admitted his amazement to any one else, be- 
cause he prided himself on knowing aU there 
was to know about anything. Nevertheless 
he was so amazed at the new world spread 
before his eyes that he completely forgot 
where he was and who he was with. He took 
no note of the looks of wonder of his fellow 
passengers at his strange woodman^s garb 
and at the manner in which he hugged the 
ax to his breast. He forgot the map of 
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many colours that lay back in the baggage car 
among the trunks, and he gave no thought to 
his vagrant follower who sat beside the map 
pensively and indolently spelling out the 
names on the passengers' baggage that sur* 
rounded him. 

And why should John Eagle give a thought 
to these things? Surely you would not if 
you had never seen towering mountains in 
the distance, or streams that cascaded down 
mountain sides, or tunnels through which 
the train ran in blackness to come bewilder- 
ingly into blinding light. It was a wonder- 
ful sensation to be rushed through, almost 
over, tiny villages that were gone before a 
good look could be had of them; to see not 
one brindle cow but thousands of cattle graz- 
ing in pastures so distant that they appeared 
like toy Noah's ark figures. And then grad- 
ually white glistening shapes in the distance 
that assumed their proper proportions and 
Uttle by little showed themselves to be build- 
ings of a city into which the train, going 
slower and slower, finally entered and came 
to a standstill at the station. 

By this time the travellers had been several 
hours on the road, and you may well believe 
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that the fat man ;5^as tired of sitting and 
gazing even at wonders from the car win- 
dow. For he was an active man, accustomed 
to out-of-door exercise every day, and he 
missed it now. 

So when the train stopped at a city of 
considerable size, it being the first stop that 
had been made all day, John Eagle decided 
that he would get out and walk up and down 
the station as he saw other passengers do- 
ing. But he waited until the others were 
out, then descended to the platform. Here 
he strode as he was wont to march over the 
vine-covered hills, with brisk and steady sUp. 
Those about the station gaped at the strange 
figure in the red shirt, but they kept well 
away from him, for as he walked, occupied 
deeply with his thoughts and plans of the 
city he was to build, and utterly regardless 
of those who stood about, he swung his a^ 
from side to side and talked to himself. 
There were some who considered him de- 
mented and did not hesitate to give voice to 
their thoughts, but for all the efFect their 
words had they might as well have remained 
silent. 

Van Dawson went to the station platform 
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too, for he also was cramped from his hours 
of sitting among the trunks. 

" Is our map of the city safe? " asked 
John Eagle anxiously as the vagrant limped 
listlessly up to him. 

" There's seven trunks on it ; I guess it's 
safe enough/* was the reply. 

" Quite right," responded the fat man. 
" It is well that you protect it properly." 
Then he continued his restless striding up and 
down. 

Some of the folk sought out Van Dawson 
in an effort to learn who the big man with 
the ax was, seeing that he was the only one 
to whom the strange one spoke. But Van 
Dawson only scowled, and when one irritated 
man insisted on an answer, said somewhat 
sharply : 

" You'll know all right when the uncon- 
quered has been conquered." 

Which deep remark would have been fur- 
ther enquired into doubtless, had not the 
warning whistle of the Engine caused a 
scrambling of the passengers to get aboard 
the train. 

The first night on the train was a busy one 
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for the coloured porter of the sleeper in 
which John Eagle had a berth. The fat man 
was wroth because the porter could not un- 
derstand the ax being placed in the bed. 
Then, too, John Eagle had the porter run- 
ning back and forth to the baggage car, 
wanting to know if Van Dawson was watch- 
ing the big map ; or if the map was safe and 
undamaged ; or if the baggage car was really 
firmly attached to the train so that both Van 
Dawson and the map would surely be found 
in their proper places in the morning. Af- 
ter his seventh trip, the irate coloured man, 
in a spirit of desperation, stood beside the 
curtains that protected his tormentor's 
berth and in an exasperated voice announced 
that there had been an earthquake back of 
the train and that Van Dawson, the map 
and the baggage car had slipped away and 
fallen into the centre of the earth. After 
which the porter retired and locked himself 
up in his little closet under the firm belief 
that the fat man would suffer a stroke of 
apoplexy at the very least. But no, John 
Eagle had gone soundly to sleep after send- 
ing the porter on his last trip, and had not 
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even heard of the awful and hair-raising 
catasrtrophe which the porter had conjured 
up. 

Meanwhile Van Dawson at his official place 
in the baggage car, though supposed to keep 
a watchful eye on the roUed-up map, really 
gave little heed to that valuable bit of prop- 
erty. For the most part he kept not only 
one watchful eye but two at the baggage 
car door, for the wondrous scenes through 
which the train passed were as fascinating 
and as novel to him as they were to his 
patron. 

From time to time he talked to the bag- 
gage man, and as a point of interest de- 
sired to be informed when the train passed 
from one State to another. One point es- 
pecially perplexed him quite a little. At 
first he thought he would ask the baggage 
master about it, but remembering that John 
Eagle had learning far beyond the limits of 
most men, he decided to consult that foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

So it came about that John Eagle, awak- 
ening from a quiet nap into which he had 
been lulled by the gentle movement of the 
train, rolled his round head about, blinked 
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his eyes and saw in the seat opposite him the 
faithful companion of his adventurous wan- 
derings. The two gazed at each other si- 
lently and calmly, and presently the builder 
of cities opened his wide mouth and gave ut- 
terance to the query : 

« WeU? " 

"Well," repeated Van Dawson. Then 
they were quiet again. After another spell, 
the faithful follower said: 

" There's something I want to know." 

His companion nodded, listening intently 
as Van Dawson went on: 

" In the school books — on the maps — 
each State is in a different colour." 

" Certainly," said the other, " of course ; 
distinguishing marks." 

" I don't know nothing about any distin- 
guishing marks," said Van Dawson, "but I 
do know them books lies." 

The Kstener turned his head from one side 
to the other and the big eyes rolled. 

"Lies," continued the faithful one, 
" 'cause I've been keeping track of these 
here States. That baggage man told me 
when we went from one State to another." 

" What of it, my friend? '^ 
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** Well, them States ain't all those dif- 
ferent colours like they are on the maps." 

There was silence for a bit. Then John 
Eagle said : ^^ I too have noticed that, and 
I will have something to say about it at a 
later date.'* 

Now John Eagle hadn't noticed anything 
of the kind, but now that it had been called 
to his attention it did strike him as something 
really remarkable. How was it, he pondered 
as he sat alone. Van Dawson having been or- 
dered back to his official position as guardian 
of the map, how was it that no one had called 
attention to such a bit of gross carelessness 
on the part of map makers? Thereupon he 
took a brand new notebook and made a long, 
lucid and powerful explanation of the sub- 
ject under the caption: "Correcting a 
Gross Error. No Distinguishing Marks 
Differentiate the States of the Union. Ob- 
servations of John Eagle Dispel a Long 
Standing Illusion." And having explained 
this error in a manner destined to revolution- 
ize the making of maps, the author gave him- 
self up to deep thought. So enormous an 
error having been discovered by him (Van 
Dawson's share in the discovery being al- 
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ready faded from sight), there was doubt- 
less many another mistake, vital to humanity, 
which he was bound to find out. And all 
such discoveries as he made should be re- 
corded in his " Book of Discoveries," and he 
prepared himself to profit by such errors as 
should be brought to his notice to correct. 

Although there were many companions 
in the same coach with him, the famous 
traveller made no acquaintances. For one 
thing he was too wrapped up in his own 
thoughts pertaining to the conquest of the 
West which he had set forth to accomplish, 
and for another he was quite convinced from 
general observation, having been several days 
on the train, that the people he journeyed 
with were of such a low order of intelligence 
that it would be more than a waste of time to 
hold converse with them. This opinion he 
had arrived at from hearing a conversation 
between two of the passengers. One had 
asked if it were true that there were really 
places in the West where lawlessness still ex- 
isted. And the other had grown quite elo- 
quent in his statements that he had lived for 
long periods in many parts of the so-called 
wilds of the West, that the West was not at 
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all wild, not at all lawless, not at all dif- 
ferent from any other civilized place. On 
hearing this, John Eagle had ventured to 
inquire: "How about the places that had 
not been visited by white men? How about 
those vast tracts of which nothing was 
known? Would his fellow traveller say that 
anything of the law of the land could be 
known there?'* But the fellow traveller 
(and that too without a moment's pause to 
consider the momentous question) answered 
that there were no unknown vast tracts, but 
that every foot of the West was known and 
inhabited by some human beings. The other 
passengers stood about seeming to agree 
with the speaker. John Eagle was too dis- 
gusted to make an effort to reform such crass 
ignorance, and returned to his seat resolved 
to hold no further converse with intellects so 
stilted and so warped. Sitting alone, he 
mumbled low to the ax which lay beside him 
on the seat : " Little do they know that in 
this very train with them is the one who is to 
tear the veil aside from those unknown re- 
gions — who is to conquer the unconquered." 
It was fortimate that the words were low 
spoken; fortunate that they were confided 
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alone to the ax ; fortunate that those fellow 
passengers did not realize the humility that 
was to be theirs when John Eagle's discov- 
eries were thrown upon the world. 

In the hours that followed many and 
varied were the notes made by the industrious 
pioneer. Some of these he confided to Van 
Dawson before recording them in the " Book 
of Discoveries," and some he entered directly, 
believing them of too intricate and delicate 
a nature to penetrate the intellect of his 
faithful follower. Among the things of mo- 
mentous import that were noted down was 
that the waters of the great Salt Lake were 
of a deep bluish tint. Another was the as- 
tonishing declaration that although it was 
the midst of summer he had with his own 
eyes observed snow upon some of the taller 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. Many a 
year after, this last item was recited in Vine- 
haven as an example of the keen sight and 
insight of John Eagle, a sense that admir- 
ably fitted him for an explorer. But the fat 
man neglected to add, that not alone he had 
seen the snow on the mountain peak, but that 
the same had been observed by all his fellow 
travellers, their attention being directed to it 
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by the porter of the train, who made It his 
duty to point out distinctive scenes in the 
hope of earning more thoroughly his cus- 
tomary monetary reward. 

On the morning that John Eagle referred 
to the snow-tipped mountain top, his thin 
retainer sat beside him in an attitude which 
in any one else would have been called inat- 
tention and the personification of boredom. 
The fat man not alone called his retainer's 
notice to the snow, but also to one especial 
formation of circular appearance. 

"Observe," exclaimed the man of learn- 
ing, " the round white ball ; at has the ap- 
pearance of the egg of some gigantic rook." 

" A what? " asked the retainer listlessly. 

" It has," said John Eagle, " the appear- 
ance of a rook's egg,^^ 

" Oh, a rook's egg^ is it? " 

The learned man may have meant a roc's 
^SSi ^^^ *s Van Dawson knew nothing of 
either bird, what was the difference? 

But it was the day that the train sped 
through the Royal Gorge that John Eagle 
was particularly full of profound thought 
that he imparted to Van Dawson. In the 
little open flat car that was hitched to the 
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rear of the train so that the passengers 
might occupy seats there for the better view- 
ing of the matchless scenes they were passing 
through, John Eagle and his follower sat 
side by side quite apart from the others, the 
former holding forth for the delectation of 
his companion, calling his attention to de- 
tails that might escape a less keen observer. 
Such as that trees grew upon the mountain 
side ; that the mountains enclosing the gorge 
were so high that it was necessary to bend the 
head far back to get a glimpse of their top ; 
that the stream flowing through the gorge 
ran in the same direction as the downward 
slope of the land. 

And in the evening John Eagle wrpte with 
satisfaction in the " Book of Discoveries," 
— ^^ Explored the Royal Gorge today ; an 
arduous task, but one well worth the effort, 
for I made many discoveries that I shall dis- 
seminate for the benefit of all students of 
natural history.'* 

Van Dawson, looking over the fat shoulder 
of his employer as he wrote, asked with 
interest : 

" Did you put down how you discovered 
that there rook's egg? '' 
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strength of purpose. In other men these 
physical proportions and signs might reveal 
much to the travellers, but in John Eagle 
they were as a cloak to hide reality. His 
reserve annoyed his fellow travellers so they 
showed their pique by whispered words when 
he came near them, and even by outrageous 
bursts of laughter. But he ignored this 
rudeness, intimating that they but exhibited 
feebleness of intellect by these antics. It 
was most ungenerous of them, he thought, 
for it was for them as well as for all of 
humanity that he had laboured so long to- 
wards the building of his city. 

iSo as I have said, when he found the ob- 
servation car unoccupied, John Eagle and his 
retainer sat there. And there they were on 
the afternoon after the city builder had in 
his active mind explored the Royal Gorge. 
The train at that time was passing through 
a long stretch of barren country, where for 
miles upon miles the land lay flat and 
parched and hot, with no sign of vegetation 
save now and then a stunted tree or a few 
odd appearing bushes sticking out of the 
sand. Sometimes there would be a single 
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house, a frame affair with a straggling fence 
about it. The train passed one such house 
as the two cronies sat together and saw a 
woman in the doorway, with two infant chil- 
dren tugging at her skirts, waving her apron 
at the fast speeding cars. 

**Do you see that abode, standing soli- 
tary in the midst of a waste? " asked Jdhn 
Eagle solemnly. As there was nothing else 
to see as far as the human eye could reach 
the question seemed superfluous to Van Daw- 
son, so he sat silently gazing at the fast dis- 
appearing scene but made no answer. 

" That single hut,*' continued John Eagle, 
who did not seem to expect a reply, " is typi- 
cal of my dream of life. Such a hut as that 
will be the start of Vast Eagle. Look now, 
let me tell you, for I trust you as one equal 
to myself; look, companion of my adven- 
tures, such an abode as that is to be the 
start of Vast Eagle. See the dreary waste 
— from such a waste and from such a slight 
beginning. Vast Eagle will grow — the tow- 
ering buildings, the green swarded squares, 
the lofty towers, the stately homes, the 
crowded streets, the noisy vehicles. Where 
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now all is silence and waste and soli- 
tude, the city shall spring into life and bustle 
and activity." 

In his enthusiasm John Eagle's voice which 
at first had been low and fitted to his single 
hearer had grown in volume until it had be- 
come a roar that arose above the rattle and 
clanking of the car wheels. So much so that 
the breakman, aroused from a nap, went to 
the vestibule with rapid step, only to retire 
with a gesture of disgust when he saw who 
had occasioned the outburst. 

The faithful retainer may have been 
deeply impressed by the glowing words of 
the fat man, but by no sign of human emo- 
tion did he show it. He retained his listless 
manner, and his expression carrying a tinge 
of sadness remained unchanged and inflex- 
ible. Just once his eyes were turned from 
the uninviting landscape and rested on the 
great ax which lay at John Eagle's feet. It 
must have been the sight of the ax rather 
than the exuberant heat of the city builder's 
words that suggested the query: 

"But how about the trees? How about 
the monarchs of the forest.'^ Don't we sub- 
due the monsters? " 
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John Eagle looked reflectively at the pas- 
sive countenance of his thin companion: 

" My words, good friend, are figurative." 

"Yes, but the monarchs of the forest?" 

** Figurative," repeated the great man, 
" for I presuppose the building of the city 
after we have overcome the terrors of the 
jungle and the JForest." 

" Oh ! " and Van Dawson nodded. '' Oh, 
them tall houses comes up after the forest is 
pushed off? " 

** Crudely expressed you state my idea. 
We shall master the forest, restore the earth 
to its pristine condition, and then construct 
in place of a wild and uncultivated growth 
the handiwork of man." 

" Quite so," nodded Van Dawson. " And 
does this train take us right up to the place 
where we begin? " 

" This mode of locomotion," explained 
John Eagle patiently, understanding fuU 
well that to the limited intellect of his fol- 
lower he must speak in elementary phrases, 
" this vehicular travel takes us to a point 
that has been penetrated by the ordinary 
traveller. After that we plunge alone into 
the great unknown, overcoming those ob- 
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stacks which have hitherto proven insuper- 
able and daunted the efforts of the hiunan 
race." 

This was sufficiently lucid for his com- 
panion to understand and he made reply : 

"And in this plunging into, do we have 
the use of another vehicle, such as a wagon or 
a dray, or is it your purpose that we walk 
towards the great imknown? " 

John Eagle was not quite ready to answer 
this, so Van Dawson continued: 

" Because if you were planning to walk, I 
was just thinking that you might advance 
me eight dollars on that emolument I am to 
get as jail keeper." 

" Money," answered the fat man solemnly, 
** is but a sordid thought when we are deal- 
ing with such high destinies of mankind." 

" Because," sAid Van Dawson, following 
his own thought, " that map weighs forty- 
two pounds." 

But John Eagle's mind was above the 
thought of mere money and of petty incon- 
veniences, and he said sternly as he arose, 
" At the completion of our train trip I shall 
adjust these matters. Until then, guard the 
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equipment under your care as a sacred 
charge.** 

Van Dawson sat pensively reflecting when 
the great man had left him, then nodding his 
head murmured suggestively: 

** Because the baggage man says he knows 
where there is a buffalo he can buy for eight 
dollars; and a buffalo ought to be able to 
carry forty-two pounds.'' 

The day that the train passed through the 
desert was a day of days for John Eagle. 
What with the terrific heat; what with the 

t 

sand pounding on the double windows that 
were fast closed, pounding as though to 
smash steel plates let alone glass ; what with 
the grinding of wheels, the rush of wind, the 
shrieking of the engine; what with his wood- 
man's heavy shirt, rough trousers and cow- 
hide boots — what with all these things, and 
despite the fact that he had for long years 
trained himself to endure hardship almost be- 
yond human endurance — despite this the 
future conqueror of the West sat sweltering 
in his fat, gasping for breath and imbibing 
what he took to be air from a furnace. 
When it was over; when the train drew be- 
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yond the diesert limit ; when the windows were 
raised and once more the world without as- 
sumed an appearance that was recognizable 
as something that had been seen before, John 
Eagle lay back gasping and panting. 

" No man save one inured to privation, 
to torture and to superhuman effort, could 
have endured that trial as I did." The fact 
that there were many other passengers on 
the train who, though they may not have 
been hardened by preparation, were still 
alive and apparently cheerful and contented 
— these facts had no weight with the self- 
absorbed John Eagle. 

In the evening, when it was much cooler, 
in fact quite refreshing, and after John 
Eagle had made copious entries in the " Book 
of Discoveries " that had to do with a sec- 
tion henceforth to be known as " The 
Desert," he and the faithful Van Dawson sat 
alone in the vestibule car side by side watch- 
ing the rails that seemed to run away from 
the train in constantly narrowing parallel 
lines. 

The fat man looked cautiously about as 
his ham-like hand clutched at the skinny 
arm of his companion. Being quite certaiu 
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that there was no one within sound of his 
voice he whispered hoarsely: 

" The desert — I have overcome the hor- 
rors of the desert. Another step in our en- 
terprise." 

Now Van Dawson's position had been more 
trying than that of the other passengers, be- 
cause in the baggage car with every door 
quite closed, with scarcely any light coming 
in through the two little wiifdows, he was as 
in a cave. Darkness and furnace-like heat 
within and the thunderous whirling of wind 
and sand without. His powers of descrip- 
tion not being as eloquent as those of the 
great man whose fortunes he shared as a 
faithful servitor, did not permit him to put 
in words the thoughts that were doubtless 
strong upon him. So he contented himself 
with a dismal shake of his head and the some- 
what unsatisfactory comment: 

" Ovens gets cool sometimes." 
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CHAPTER IX 

AT THE £D6E OF THE VIS6IN FOBEST 

EVEN the longest of trips must come 
to an endy and there is a termina- 
tion to all railroads. This one had 
to end, otherwise it would run off the land 
into the sea. So when the ocean was reached 
and the city of Los Angeles was arrived at, 
the train drew into the station, the engine 
gave one final snort as if to say, "Well, 
thank goodness that trip is over," and the 
passengers alighted and went on their var- 
ious ways. That is to say all the passengers 
went on their ways except John Eagle and 
his faithful servitor, who being uncertain 
just which was their way stood hesitatingly 
on the station platform; one beside his ax 
and one beside the bundled-up map ; the thin 
man silent and listless; the fat man silent 
and grim. 

But they could not stand there for ever, 
so after a while John Eagle, bidding Van 
Dawson guard well their equipment, strode 
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from the station toward a line of waiting 
taxicabs, the chauffeurs of which quickly sur- 
rounded him buzzing like a lot of human 
bees. But when John Eagle explained that 
he desired to be taken with his companion 
and their equipment to the depths of a thick 
forest, or at least to the outskirts of such a 
forest if the taxi could not penetrate the 
depths, the chauffeurs showed a keen lack 
of interest. By little and by little the hu- 
man buzzing grew less, as one by one the 
taxi drivers dwindled away under the firm 
belief that the remarkable visitor was suf- 
ferring from some mild form of dementia. 
The last one to leave, in a spirit of sarcasm 
suggested that it was not a taxi that the 
gentleman desired, what he really required 
was an airship. 

Now although put forth in an effort to be 
humorous, this suggestion was taken in all 
seriousness by the city builder, who forth- 
with returned with the announcement: 

"Our journey must be continued from 
this point by airship." An announcement 
which was received with about the same en- 
thusiasm as if it had been addressed to a 
member of the clam family. 
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Whether John Eagle would have gone in 
search of an airship, or whether he would 
have remained standing on the station plat- 
form until ,the airship came to him, is a mat- 
ter of speculation. For at this moment a 
tall man in a long and quite soiled linen 
duster approached. This same man might 
have been seen whispering to several of the 
taxi drivers, and from their laughter and 
their glances it had something to do with the 
search for the depths of the forest. This 
man of the linen duster made as though to 
pass the illustrious traveller, hesitated, then 
stepping towards him said gravely: 

" I am about to make my regular trip to 
the edge of the virgin ^forest; perhaps you 
would care to become a passenger? " 

" Our destination," responded John Eagle 
anxiously, " is the depths of the forest." 

" Well," remarked the taxi driver slowly, 
" I don't know as I could venture into the 
depths, but you could very well penetrate the 
depths from where I land you, if you had the 
courage." 

So a bargain was struck that for a sum not 
to exceed fifty dollars the trip was to be 
made, and the two explorers with the ax and 
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the map were loaded into the taxi, the vehicle 
rolled away while the ga^thered taxi men 
jeered, and John Eagle, under the impression 
that he was being cheered, responded by rais- 
ing his sombrero and bowing with much dig- 
nity. 

It was well into the night when the start 
from the station was made. The cab rolled 
through lighted streets, through dark streets, 
along wide boulevards, through thronging 
thoroughfares and along country roads. 
An hour later it began to raii^, lightly at 
first and then more heavily until it became a 
torrent. And so in the pelting rain, with 
the darkness of such a pitchy nature that the 
voyagers might as well have been blindfolded 
for all they could see, the cab rolled on and 
on and on, turning and twisting, over smooth 
roads and rough, on and on for three hours 
and then came to a stop. 

The driver climbed from his seat and 
poked his head in the door: 

" Edge of the virgin forest," he an- 
nounced, " all out." 

Of course no traveller, even one so astute 
as John Eagle, could in the pitchy blackness 
have known that the taxi man was driving 
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round and round through by-streets, and 
that the edge of the yirgin forest instead of 
\ being miles from the station was scarcely a 
mile distant as a crow or some such bird 
would fly. 

From the darkness of the cab to the black- 
ness of the ground the travellers descended 
with their various burdens. A voice from the 
black depth, evidently that of the cabman, 
came to them amid a whirring of wheels, but 
neither of the travellers understood what the 
words meant. For they were most cryptic 
and sounded like: 

" They're all quiet ones there.*' 

"What does he mean?*' cried Van Daw- 
son, for the wind and the pelting rain made 
conversation difficult. 

** He alludes to the trees,*' roared John 
Eagle. " We must find shelter in the under- 
brush. Keep close to me." 

Van Dawson held to the broad arm of his 
patron and dragged the bundled map after 
him. So they went on through the mud un- 
til the fat man stiunbled over a projection in 
the ground and Van Dawson fell on top of 
him. As the faithful follower made an ef- 
fort to rise he put out his hand and it came 
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in contact with a cold and clammy substance. 
" That*s no tree," he yelled as John Eagle 
came to him. " It feels like stone," he 
roared. Again they stumbled on, through 
more mud and over more inequalities of 
ground, until they ran plumb into another 
obstruction. This, if its nature could be 
guessed by feeling, had every indication of be- 
ing a door. Stumbling on, the two entered 
what seemed in the darkness to be a house. 
At any rate it gave shelter from the storm. 
Once more they could converse in normal 
tones. Dragging in the map, Van Dawson 
flung himself down upon it weary and worn. 
He heard a sound like that of a heavy bag 
of meal dropping on to some hard substance. 
It was evidently the great John Eagle falling 
to the earth in his water-logged clothing. 
He was talking, too ; saying something as to 
a hunting lodge being a rare place of shelter. 
But the other was too wet and miserable to 
pay any attention. 

It may have been a wild night, but the 
travellers were sheltered and exhausted. 
They slept and knew nothing of the weather. 
When Van Dawson awoke the sun was shin- 
ing and the fat man was standing just out- 
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side the doorway. And wonder of wonders, 
the doorway was of marble. 

" It's a palace," gasped the thin servitor. 
Then he looked about him carefully, arose 
with a shriek and ran from the place. Out- 
side he fell upon his knees in the mud. They 
were in a graveyard — they had slept in a 
mausoleum! All about were the graves and 
the brown weather-beaten tombstones. The 
ridges in the ground that they had fallen over 
the night before were mounds — graves. In 
the nearby distance were the buildings of the 
city. But there was no virgin forest; no 

hunting lodge. 

John Eagle, sturdy and solid, his clothing 
showing traces of the previous wet and 
muddy night and of his falls over the graves, 
looked out upon the tombstones, the graves, 
the grass and the mud. But he said nothing. 
His lean follower muttered some words hav- 
ing reference to a certain cabman in a linen 
duster, who, if the expressed desire had come 
true, would at that moment have been oc- 
cupying a most trying and uncomfortable 
position in a far distant community. 

So instead of being on the edge of a virgin 
forest the travellers were merely on the edge 
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of a not at all inviting cemetery. And as 
the graveyard was well within the city and 
both explorers were much the worse in ap- 
pearance from their stumbling over the 
muddy ground, the fat man did a very sensi* 
ble thing in getting himself and his com^* 
panion into a comfortable room in a com- 
fortable hotel* 

And when they were there John Eagle 
after much ruminating and scowling and 
trying to look ferocious but only succeeding 
in making mirthful lines in his big red face, 
announced with seriousness: v 

** We should always take heed of the ad- 
vice of the well-informed. Had I listened 
to the voice of reason we would before this 
have been well upon our way.*' 

Van Dawson, nqt understanding at all, an- 
swered amiably : " And has the voice of rea- 
son said anything to you lately? " 

**Our mistake," continued the builder of 
cities, unheeding the interruption, "was in 
not following the word given us by that 
learned man. We should have secured an 
airship. I knew it at the time." 

So it came about that John Eagle decided 
to take immediate steps towards securing a 
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vessel of the air, giving careful directions to 
his lank and lean follower to bestir himself 
meanwhile in the city and secure needful 
clothing to replace the very much bedraggled 
raiment which the mud of the graveyard had 
so disfigured. 

Out into the city went Van Dawson but 
found it no easy matter to secure the de- 
sired clothing. For John Eagle must have 
garments of such monstrous proportions 
that most of the store keepers listened to the 
dimensions required and gained the impres- 
sion that an elephant was to be clothed. 
But in the end, with infinite patience and re- 
fusing to be discouraged, he secured a big 
red shirt, the rough trousers and such other 
things as he had been directed. 

Now though Van Dawson accomplished his 
errand quite successfully, he had gone about 
in some bewilderment and almost unbelieving. 
Although it might not always seem so, he had 
the utmost confidence in his patron, and 
above all things looked upon him as a man 
of deep learning. So when in the train John 
Eagle had gone to great length to explain the 
manners and customs of the people who in- 
habited the city of Los Angeles, the pecul- 
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iarities of their speech, the manner of their 
dress and such like things, Van Dawson was 
sure that the great man spoke truly and of 
his (intimate knowledge. But in passing 
through the streets, and in conversing with 
the shopkeepers, he found something very 
puzzling to him. For the people of this city 
seemed to him no different from the people 
he had come in contact with all his life. 
Their speech differed in no wise, their actions 
were the same, and their mode of dress to his 
utter amazement was as those of other men. 
Where were the slouching lazy appearing 
men his patron had described; where were 
the trousers laced up the sides; where were 
the }\ats that ran almost to a point; where 
were the short bolero-like jackets? No- 
where in sight. What could it mean? He 
would find out from his friend when he re- 
turned to the hotel. 

But back at the hotel these intentions were 
driven from him at the sight of John Eagle 
standing in the middle of the room in his^ 
underwear, wildly gesticulating at a slim thin 
faced man before him. 

The thin faced man was an aeronautical 
instructor who had been hurriedly summoned 
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by the hotel proprietor at the orders and in- 
sistent request of John Eagle. Upon his 
comingy the man of the air foiind the great 
explorer divested of most of his clothing 
awaiting the return of Van Dawson with the 
new outfit. With no preliminary explana- 
tion the explorer issued his orders. He 
wanted an airship to convey himself , his reti- 
nue and his equipment to the heart of the 
forest primeval; the start to be made forth- 
with from the roof of the hotel. 

When the fat ma^ paused for lack of 
breath and somewhat overcome by the vio- 
lence of his gesticulations, the air man had 
a few entirely irrelevant and inconsequential 
objections; such as that an airship would 
cost considerable money (an objection 
waived aside by the city builder as unworthy 
of comment). Then, too, up to that hour, 
no airship of a size capable of carrying m. 
passenger of John Eagle's bulk was con- 
veniently at hand. "Let it be built espe- 
cially,'' insisted John Eagle. Then there 
seemed to be some uncertainty as to destina- 
tion. " Uncertainty — what uncertainty ? 
The heart of the primeval forest. Had the 
man ever heard of Vast Eagle? ^ He never 
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had. Well, he soon would hear of it — the 
whole world would hear of it. TBut enough 
of that. Here was the jail keeper of Vast 
Eagle - the lean retainer arriving at tHs 
point — enough of all that. Could the ship 
of the air be made and brought to the roof of 
the hotel this day — or at least tomorrow? 

It could not, announced the aeronaut em- 
phatically. And not giving John Eagle op- 
portunity for further remark, he volunteered 
the additional information that an airship 
could qot be got to the roof of the hdtel at 
any period of the world's history. Further- 
more he, the expert of the air, didn't think 
that the personage standing before him in his 
underwear knew what an airship was. And 
finally, it was the speaker's firm and unalter- 
able belief that the big man wasn't on his 
way to the heart of an unknown forest but 
was going a direct and certain route to an 
institution for the care and provision of the 
weak-minded. 

When the lean faced man of the air had 
disappeared. Van Dawson scratched his chin 
reflectively and the builder of cities remarked 
confidentially : 

^^ My friend, I feared opposition would be 
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put in our way of the establishment of Vast 
Eagle. But jealousy cannot alter our 
course by so much as the breadth of a hair." 
To prove to every one within hearing of his 
voice that he meant what he said, John Eagle 
during the rest of that day created a con- 
siderable disturbance in the hotel. For one 
thing and another he had the attendants 
waiting upon him every minute, and he 
bellowed so loudly, dancing up and down 
until he shook the building, and pounding on 
the floor so heavily with his ax, that the pro- 
prietor was going to call in the police when 
the fat man made the welcome announcement 
that he was about to leave the house. The 
proprietor said that he was really delighted 
to know that the house was to be left, be- 
cause he had had grave fears that the fat 
man intended to tear it down. 

The determination of John Eagle to de- 
part so suddenly was because of word 
brought to him by Van Dawson who, while 
the great man had been expressing his dis- 
pleasure, had been in consultation with vari- 
ous employes of the establishment, from 
whom he had gained valuable information. 
He had learned that the city of Los Angeles 
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was some twelve miles from the sea, and that 
close by the waterside was the town of Santa 
Monica. Most important of all, he had 
learned that somewhere by the water, not a 
great distance from this Santa Monica, there 
was something that one of the employes char- 
acterized as " a forest." When the informa- 
tion was conveyed to the fat man, he deter- 
mined to visit the forest without an instant 
of delay. This was an easy matter, for a 
trolley line ran direct from Los Angeles to 
Santa Monica. 
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IN TOPANGO CANYON 



IN the twilight of the same day, John 
Eagle, ax in hand, close followed by the 
map-bearing retainer, quit the hostelry 
much to the delight of everybody in it, and 
made for the trolley station. There were 
few passengers in the car they succeeded in 
boarding, and this was well, because Van 
Dawson had no end of difficulty in getting 
his great map aboard. Even then it had to 
be done in opposition to the will of the con- 
ductor, who tried to argue that it was a pas- 
senger car and not a freight train. But Van 
Dawson, having received his instructions 
from his patron, was mildly persuasive and 
very persistent, and John Eagle stood by in 
such a threatening attitude with the ax held 
so firmly in his hand that it seemed easier 
to take on the explorers and their equipment 
than to argue with th^n indefinitely. 

John Eagle occupied a seat behind the 
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motorman, directly undelr a sign of somewhat 
unusual proportions warning passengers that 
they were not to converse with the motorman 
Under pain of severe penalty. But the dis- 
tinguished traveller had no sooner taken his 
seat than he began a series of questions in an 
effort to secure further information as to the 
distance to Santa Monica, and as to the na- 
ture, extent, age and other qualities of the 
forest of which Van Dawson had been told. 
The motorman, striving hard to obey orders, 
pointed to the warning sign, scowled at the 
fat man, shook his head, and in various other 
ways sought to discourage the questions that 
were bellowed at him. The fat man persisted. 
If the motorman was not dumb, or not an 
idiot, at least he could tell if the forest had 
a name. How was it designated? Its 
nomenclature? In despair the motorman 
finally broke the rule of silence so far as to 
give utterance to the word " Topango.'' 
**What,'» shouted John Eagle, "Topango 
what? '' 

** Canyon," said the motorman. But be- 
yond that he would utter no word. 

So when Santa Monica was reached, John 
Eagle, his follower, and their belongings 
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were deposited upon the roadway much to the 
satisfaction of everybody concerned. They 
had still the problem before them of finding 
the forest known by the name of Topango 
Canyon. But many a greater task had be- 
fore this confronted John Eagle, and been 
overcome by him, so there was no suggestion 
on his beaming countenance of worry, anxiety 
or doubt. It just so happened that there 
was no need of being downcast, because at 
the very spot where the travellers had been 
dropped stood one of those guardians of the 
peace, who in addition to being policeman, 
was also a directory, a guidebook and an 
encyclopaedia of useful information. This 
policeman, although most evidently surprised 
to see a man of such wonderful girth, garbed 
as had never a man in Southern California 
been seen, recovered himself quickly on being 
addressed in a voice of thunder and was able 
to make answer. 

He had never heard of a forest thereabouts, 
but he knew all about Topango Canyon. It 
was up the coast a ways, too far he should 
say for a man to walk, but readily reached 
in a motor car. He was also able to say 
where a motor car might be secured; in 
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fact the garage was but a few steps away. 
Immediate action being a predominating 
trait with the builder of cities, in less than no 
time the arangement was made, the motor car 
secured, the chauffeur was in his seat, the 
travellers were in their seats, the big map 
was strapped to the rear, and the party was 
on its way. 

By this time it was night, but there was 
light enough so that the road could be clearly 
seen as the car sped along, winding and turn- 
ing sharply along the foot of the mountains, 
and following the natural configuration of 
the land ; a delightful road, though somewhat 
perilous, for it was narrow, the mountains ' 
towering high up to the sky on one side, and 
the ground dropping sheer to the ocean on 
the other. The chauffeur was a careful soul, 
and this was well, for a swerve of the wheel 
to the right and the car would have been 
wrecked on the mountain, or a swerve to the 
left and the party would have gone timibling 
down the steep incline into the sea. 

But no such mishap occurred fortunately, 
though they passed some moments of uncer- 
tainty, for with each minute an accident 
either to the left or the right seemed inevi- 
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taUe. FinaD J the cmr stopped, mud the 
drirer signif Tin^r that the desired point had 
been readied, there was a goieral ddwika- 
tion. 

The drirer was somewhat cnrioos to know 
whj these two strange appearing trardlers 
should desire to be landed in the nig^t time 
at the entrance of Topango Canjon. Bat 
the light of the motor lamps falling clearly 
upon John Eagle and his ax, and his attitude 
at the moment being that of a woodsman de- 
fying a mountain lion, the driver thought it 
best to restrain his coriositj. So with a 
word of farewell, which receiTed no answer, 
he tamed his car and sped back by the road 
he had come. 

There was still light enoagh to show the 
sea on one side stretdiing placid and smooth 
off into the night; on the other side a black 
indistinguishable patch with the tops of trees 
backgrounded against what light there was 
still in the sky. 

^ At last, into the forest depths," cried the 
fat man, holding up a thick arm and shak- 
ing a clenched fist at nothing. 

His thin companion seated hinnM^f on the 
map and in speaking made the statement: 
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** We didn't bring anything to eat with us.** 

** Eat? '' repeated the fat man. 

**We have to eat, don't we? We didn't 
bring anything. Where do we get food? " 

" The denizens of the forest," explained 
his partner simply. 

This explanation was not accepted by the 
lank one with any especial enthusiasm. It 
sounded cannibalistic to him. Evidently he 
associated denizens of the forest with In- 
dians. " We eat them? " he asked dubiously. 

" Also there are roots and herbs and ber- 
ries. Never fear, my friend, nature sees to 
the wants of man. Even here in the wild- 
ness of the wilderness our wants will be amply 
provided for." 

But there was still a note of doubt and 
of dissatisfaction in the tone of the faithful 
retainer as he muttered : 

** To find roots and herbs in the night 
you'll have to have eyes like a hyena." 

The matter of food was not of interest to 
John Eagle at that moment. This may have 
been because he had eaten plentifully just 
before the start was made from the city, or 
it may have been that he was too much occu- 
pied with visions of the conquest of the 
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wilderness in Topango Canyon. His next 
words indicated his intentions, however, for 
he said: 

" We will wait until the daylight before we 
make our advance into the forest." 

" That's good," rejoined Van Dawson. 
** And if we cannot eat perhaps there would 
be no objection to sleeping." There did not 
seem to be much in life that interested the 
faithful follower except eating and sleep- 
ing, and of the two sleeping had the strong- 
est call upon him. As a matter of history 
the lean follower was always either hungry 
or sleepy. 

" Sleep," said the fat man, " is indeed 
necessary, for we have hours of struggle be- 
fore us on the morrow and must be in prime 
condition. We must erect a tent." 

He might as well have expressed the inten- 
tion of erecting a monument, thought Van 
Dawson, as there was no tent within many a 
mile, and he mentioned this fact forthwith. 

" Quite 4;rue ; I spoke without a thought 
of how far from supplies we were," said John 
Eagle. " We must of course build a stock- 
ade." 
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. " What's a stockade? A bed? " asked the 
lean one. 

" A stockade," explained the fat man, " is 
an enclosure which the frontiersmen build ; it 
is at once a habitation and a barrier of de- 
fence. It keeps out the denizens of the for- 
est — " 

"Keeps out the denizens of the forest," 
cried Van Dawson, " I thought we were 
going to eat up the denizens ! " 

John Eagle, disregarding this interrup- 
tion as something too trivial to be taken 
seriously, continued : " To erect our stock- 
ade, we must hew down some tall trees, to be 
used as posts, cut up some six foot lengths 
to be lashed together; arrange stanchions; 
cover the roof with mosses of the field and 
underbrush. It should be braced with strips 
of inch steel, but we will fprego the braces, 
and use strong lengths of sapling." These 
details, and others that John Eagle ex- 
plained to his adherent, would have required 
a force of some score of workers employed 
for several weeks. At least Van Dawson 
thought so, and here he was more than ready 
for sleep on the instant. 
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**Let'ft baDd the stockade tomorrow," he 
suggested. 

^ Periiaps you are right,'' assented the 
great maiu ^We had best conserve our 
strength and protect ourselves toni^t, one 
watching while the other sleeps. You," he 
announced magnanimously, ^* shall sleep dur- 
^ ing the first watch while I stand guard." 

Van Dawson was not one to argue, espe- 
cially when everything was going his way, so 
with no further word he tumbled over by the 
roadside, placed his head on the rolled up 
map, listening for a few minutes to the thud 
of his mentor's cowhide boots on the road- 
way as he stalked back and forth on guard. 
By little and little the thumping dwindled 
into nothingness and Van Dawson was 
asleep. 

Whether the watch was kept up all night, 
or whether he himself mounted guard in his 
sleep. Van Dawson never knew. He slept 
placidly on until the booming voice of his 
companion aroused him to the realization 
that another day had dawned. His first im- 
pression from the stiffness he felt in his 
joints was that he was ossified. His next 
was that a greater hunger than he had ever 
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known was upon him. And then the big 
voice of his companion came roaring at him : 
' "To the forage; the earth will provide; 
we must secure roots and herbs." 

"Is this a primeval forest?*' asked Van 
Dawson suspiciously. 

" It is the purlieus of the wilderness," an- 
nounced the big voice. 

No one had ever before so designated 
Topango Canyon. In reality the canyon 
was a rift in the moimtains, less than a 
quarter of a mile across, densely wooded — 
so d^ise that the mountain sides could scarce 
be seen from where the adventurers stood. 
Through the woods extended a trail over- 
grown and evidently but rarely travelled. 
Everywhere about were creeping vines, 
flowers in profusion, rich grasses. In the 
trees were birds of variegated plumage, and 
in the undergrowth were many rabbits, and 
odd bugs that would have delij^hted the soul 
of a naturalist. If it was a forest, no such 
forest had ever been seen before ; if it was a 
wilderness it certainly was deserving of a 
better name. It was a spot of idyllic beauty, 
of bosky charm, of rare uncultivated attrac- 
tion. 
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But Van Dawson saw no charm; observed 
no beauty. He was bungrr. 

Although John Eagle had spent many an 
hour in the retirement of his VinehaTen home 
studying the manners and the customs of men 
of the woods, and although in theory he knew 
every edible herb, and every root that fur- 
nished nutriment, somehow the growths of 
Topango Canyon refused to yield up the pro- 
ducts they should. John Eagle dug in the 
earth, he pulled bark from the trees, he 
chopped trailing vines in pieces. He had his 
adherent climb trees to taste the leaves on 
lofty branches, he did everything that he had 
read of in books of adventure and many more 
things that up to that time no writer of wood- 
land lore had touched on. And still nature 
yielded nothing that in the least resembled 
edible viands. 

What with the unusual exertion of digging, 
and climbing, and hauling, and tugging; and 
what with the gnawing pains of acute hunger, 
the faithful Van Dawson had been reduced to 
a weakness that made his legs shake, his eyes 
grow dim, his head dizzy. 

" The drawbacks of the forest," announced 
John Eagle at last, ^^ must be overcome." 
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" Not without food," groaned the thin man, 
" This is an obstacle that has hitherto de- 
fied man; it cannot defy me if I leave my 
whitened bones on this primeval turf." 

Whether it would have come to this (and 
Van Dawson felt that this fate had already 
come quite close) no one will ever know, be- 
cause at this moment something altogether 
unexpected occurred. Along the road rolled 
a wagon, drawn by a slick appearing horse 
and driven by a man apparently contented 
and wholly normal. Who could have looked 
for such a sight on this edge of the virgin 
wilderness? John Eagle stared in amaze- 
ment. Van Dawson, more practical, or pos- 
sibly more hungry, was soon holding eager 
conversation with the apparition. The re- 
sult of this conversation, and of another be- 
tween Van Dawson and his master, was that 
an arrangement was entered into to furnish 
immediate sustenance. Van Dawson was to 
accompany the wagonman back to Santa 
Monica, there secure provisions of a more 
sustaining nature than herbs and roots, and 
return to the forest edge with the least pos- 
sible delay. During his absence John Eagle 
was to prepare for the great advance into 
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the unknown. Just what these preparations 
were to be neither of the adventurers cared 
to dwell upon just then. But looking back 
from his seat in the cart. Van Dawson left 
the final suggestion: 

^ You might build that there stockade 
while I'm gone." 

If John Eagle had any idea of building a 
stockade or anything else, he went about it 
in a very peculiar manner. Standing firmly 
on his great thick legs, his red shirt open at 
the neck, his head thrown back, his big shin- 
ing face towards the canyon, he gave himself 
up to solitary thought and speech. ^At 
last," said he, *^ I am here. Beyond those 
trees lies the site of Vast Eagle ; beyond there 
arises the city that I have planned for all 
my life — the city of ideal structures and of 
perfect institutions." Then to himself he 
rehearsed in detaS all that his city was to be, 
how marvellously it would be esteemed by all 
people, how well he would be looked upon for 
having created it. He forgot his hunger, 
forgot the hardships past present and to 
come, and completely forgot Van Dawson. 

Now although Van Dawson was not pos- 
sessed of the unusual brain of John Eagle he 
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nevertheless was considerate and thoughtful 
of the great man. So when the wagon. in 
which he rode came to a fishing village — • 
not much of a village, merely a cluster of 
huts by the seaside where a few fishermen 
lived — when he came to this village, Van 
Dawson had the driver stop and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time he was disposing of 
a wholesome and plentiful meal. When his 
hunger was satisfied he thought of his mentor 
back in the canyon building a stockade as a 
protection against the denizens of the forest, 
and made arrangements for one of the fisher- 
men to go forthwith to the canyon with a 
supply of food that would tide the fat man 
over until a larger quantity of supplies could 
be brought from the city. 

So it was that John Eagle, standing still 
telling himself how close Vast Eagle was to 
being built, beheld a man approaching, carry- 
ing a basket of unusual dimensions. It was 
a fisherman. In the basket was food. 

How comes another human being to be m 
such a wilderness? John Eagle thought it 
must be a hostile savage, and he prudently 
grasped his ax firmly. 

" Your breakfast,'' said the supposed sav- 
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age, and he placed the basket before the ex- 
plorer. 

With little ado John Eagle began to eat, 
and having eaten, his powers of speech grew 
strong upon him again. It would be well, he 
thought, to question this nomad. So he 
began with a statement calculated to aston- 
ish: 

" Today,'' he announced, " I shall plunge 
into the forest." 

The man looked his astonishment. Possi- 
bly being a fisherman he thought that plung- 
ing into a forest had a resemblance to plung- 
ing into the ocean. 

" There," explained John Eagle with a 
motion of his hand towards the canyon — 
" there — there — there. I shall conquer 
the forest — and then — " 

He paused, and the fisherman not at all 
impressed asked: " What are you going to 
do in there? " 

" Divert the raging torrent." 

The nomad looked out over the ocean, 
which wasn't the direction that John Eagle 
was looking at all, then at the blue sky. 
" It ain't a going to storm," said he. 

" Beyond there," said the fat man, who 
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couldn't be diverted himself, " I shall plunge 
into the forest, blaze the way, turn the river 
from its course, and build the city of Vast 
Eagle." 

The fisherman stared at him and somewhat 

wearily prepared to depart. But being of an 

' hospitable nature he said : " When you come 

back stop at the village; you'll be hungry 

again by that time." 

"Village!" roared John Eagle. "The 
whole surf a^ce of this land will be changed — 
the forest will be swept away — there will be 
no village — where you see now that long 
line of barren seashore, there will be stretches 
of piers, and structures for the reception of 
freights. There will be ocean going steam- 
ers arriving and departing with thousands of 
tons of parcels of commerce." 

"That'll be fine," sai4 the fisherman 
hastily, and he started back to the village. 

John Eagle was most busily engaged that 
day while he awaited the return of his fol- 
lower with the provisions. He looked at the 
sea and thought how smooth it was ; he gazed 
at the sky and thought how blue it was; he 
looked at the trees and thought how tall 
they grew. And he did many other useful 
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things, and had many other wholesome 
thoughts. 

Late in the afternoon there was a sound 
of wagon wheels upon the road and along 
came the wagon which had taken Van Dawson 
to town. Yes, John Eagle looked and knew 
at once that it was the same wagon, and the 
same horse, and the same driver. But to his 
surprise Van Dawson was not there. Very 
soon the fat man was told why. His fol- 
lower had been arrested, and at that sdf same 
moment was in durance vile in the village 
lock-up! And really through no fault of 
his own. Being occupied with more serious 
things, John Eagle had neglected to supply 
his retainer with money, which fact had con- 
cerned Van Dawson so little that he had gone 
to Santa Monica, purchased eJl manner of 
food stufFs, perishable and otherwise, and 
having no money to pay for them had been 
promptly locked up as a swindler. And 
there he was in the lock-up, waiting for his 
leader to go to his rescue and release him. 

In the first hearing of these tidings, John 
Eagle grasped his ax and poised it as though 
it was his intention of rushing into the town 
and battering down the lock-up and dragging 
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his faithful follower out. On second thought, 
and accepting the proposition of the wagon 
drivpr, he decided to ride into town in the 
wagon and secure the release of the prisoner 
by more peaceful means. 
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THE MAKE& OF CEICEKT 

YOU may well believe that it was no 
easy matter for the great adven- 
turer to turn his steps towards the 
village of Santa Monica when in another di* 
rection, close at hand, he could see in his 
mind the site of Vast Eagle. Nevertheless 
he must do his duty by his faithful friend. 
So he climbed into the wagon (the driver of 
which, for some unaccountable reason, insist- 
ing upon money for the trip in advance). 
The driver pitched in the ax and the big map, 
although he could not understand why they 
should not be left behind since their owner 
was to return at once. But John Eagle re* 
fused even for a time to be separated from 
his outfit. 

In the course of the trip along the ocean 
road, the driver of the wagon, being learned 
in matter indigenous to that part of the 
country, and not averse to giving utterance 
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to a flow of wprds, related many strange, in- 
teresting and unusual things, which his 
hearer listened to with deep interest. He 
told how it was the nature of the waves at this 
particular portion of the coast to break at 
times gently upon the shore and to gradually 
cover the rocks until they were hidden from 
view; while at other times the water was 
driven high in the air and broke in great 
showers of spray. He told how the fishermen 
lived in wooden houses by the shore, and 
dried their fish on platforms made of branches 
of the trees. He told how the road, and all 
the ground on either side, was always dry 
and arid, except during the rainy se^ison, 
when it became soaked and was wet and 
clammy and muddy. He told how the road 
was so narrow that two vehicles could not 
drive upon it abreast; how at certain times 
of the year the leaves on the trees were quite 
yellow, and how the birds moulted their 
feathers at stated periods. These things 
and many others he confided, and the fat man 
was so impressed by them that he came to 
feel that the knowledge he acquired during 
the drive was really the result of his own ob- 
servations. So strong did this idea fix itself 
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upon him that ahnost word for word as he 
had heard them did he, later on that day, 
record them as his own in his " Book of Dis- 
coveries." 

The town being reached at last, and the 
lock-up arrived at, John Eagle put on a 
stem and severe expression that he might 
awe the authorities. He considered his ef- 
fort a success when the commanding police- 
man looked at him in silence. He could not 
divine that it was simply speechless wonder- 
ment that struck the official, to see a man 
of such monstrous girth in a red shirt, big 
hat and boots standing before him. Coming 
to know who the big man was, and what he 
wanted, the officer of the law led him to the 
prisoner. 

Now the general idea of a prisoner is an 
unfortunate human being confined in a locked 
cell, manacled with chain and bar. But this 
idea could not apply to the present condi- 
tion of Van Dawson. Although he had been 
arrested, and although he had been taken to 
the jail to be held until the matter of secur- 
ing goods under what looked like false pre- 
tences was adjusted, this companion of the 
great John Eagle had been treated with un- 
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usual clemency. Taking his incarceration in 
good part, he had favourably impressed the 
keeper with his good humour, and the assur- 
ance that the most wonderful man in all the 
world would soon appear and astonish every 
one by the majesty of his presence and the 
forceful glint of his eye. The result of aU 
this was that Van Dawson had not been locked 
in a cell at all, but had been permitted to 
remain in a rear room of the lock-up with the 
jail-keeper as companion. To this compan- 
ion, the former vagrant of Vinehaven related 
astonishing stories of his village home life, 
and described in detail the lock-up of his 
home town, of which he seemed possessed of 
details suggesting a most intimate knowledge 
of the structure. 

" I know that cooler as a child does its 
mother," the prisoner volunteered, forgetting 
to mention that his knowledge came from fre- 
quent visits to the place as a violator against 
the laws and quiet of the village of his birth. 
He had just started on a fanciful description 
of Vast Eagle Jail, with its bars that couldn't 
be sawed, through, when the door opened and, 
accompanied by a representative of the law, 
John Eagle entered. 
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" What did I tell you? '' cried Van Daw- 
son. 

And the jailer, evidently recognizing a 
majestic presence and a forceful glint of the 
eye, exclaimed: 

** Great Bamum ; he's here all right ! ^ 

It did not take the great man long — after 
certain monetary arrangements had be^i con- 
cluded — to get Van Dawson out of the 
lock-up and to the chief hotd of the town. 
Then John Eagle retired, but the released 
one, glad to be a free man again, hung about 
the hotel office, anxious to continue the de- 
scriptions of his native town, havmg been 
greatly encouraged in his narrations by the 
close attention of the lock-up man. Among 
his auditors there was one who listened more 
intently than the others. This was a well 
dressed individual looking, Van Dawson 
thought, mostly like a banker. At least in 
general appearance he resembled Mr. Tilden, 
president of the Vinehaven bank. This man, 
when all others grew weary of the reiterated 
glories of the village by the lake, sat alone be- 
side the story teller and by tactful questions 
encouraged him to continue his disclosures. 
And so it came about that the former vaga- 
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bond prattled of Vinehav6n and of John 
Eagle, and of John Eagle and Vast Eagle, 
and before midnight when he retired the man 
who looked like the bank president of Vine- 
haven knew all there was to know of the 
wonderful city that was to be built, and of 
the great man who was to build it. The de- 
tail that seemed to be of particular interest 
to him was that the city builder carried with 
him a considerable number of negotiable se- 
curities in the form of bank notes. 

On the following morning, when it was 
still quite early and Van Dawson had been 
sent to secure a vehicle to convey the travel- 
lers back to Topango Canyon, John Eagle 
had a visitor. It was the man whose appear- 
ance suggested a bank president. This 
caller, with great eloquence of speech, wel- 
comed John Eagle as the famous man of the 
century, alnd expressed the opinion that the 
building of Vast Eagle would be the crown- 
ing event of the time. With proper dignity, 
John Eagle accepted the praise as jiis due, 
thanked the caller for his expressions of in- 
terest, and told him that the key of the city 
of Vast Eagle would be presented to him 
whenever it should please him to call at that 
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place. Then the two had a very eager con- 
versation, John Eagle speaking of certain 
details of Vast Eagle on his part, and the 
banker^like person dwelling lightly but per- 
sistently upon the great wealth involved* 
And then the talk drifted around to the ce- 
ment works which it seemed he owned and 
which were situated just outside the town 
limits. So it was presently realized that 
John. Eagle would need great quantities of 
cement for the building of Vast Eagle. 
From detail to detail they went, and soon 
the two decided to sally forth and have a 
look at the cement works. 

Sure enough there were the cement works 
just beyond the town. There were big 
wooden forms, there was dry cement, and wet 
cement, and cement in blocks ; and there were 
men with trowels and paddles, and steel bars, 
and all manner of things that go with the 
making of cement. 

John Eagle wanted to address the men and 
ask them about their work so as to record 
their sayings in his " Book of Discoveriesx" 
But the banker held him off, explaining that 
just that day the men were working on a 
Government contract and did not want to be 
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disturbed. It was not well, he said, to inter- 
fere with these workers, because they were 
expert men, and the only such experts any- 
where about the West. And if they were in- 
terfered with or interrupted, there was no» 
telling what they would do. 

John Eagle rolled his big head and said 
he understood thoroughly, and that he 
wouldn't think of interrupting the men even 
if his friend the owner of the works gave 
him permission. This was as well, too, for 
the new friendship, because the banker didn't 
have any more to do with the ownership of 
the cement works than John Eagle himself. 
Nevertheless he talked to such good purpose 
that before the day was over Van Dawson 
was instructed to prepare himself for some- 
what of a stay at Santa Monica. For John 
Eagle had purchased an interest in the ce- 
ment works from the banker, and for the next 
few weeks at least it would be necessary for 
the fat man to be close at hand, to superin- 
tend the making of plans under which the 
great cement blocks for the foundations of 
the public buildings of Vast Eagle were to be 
prepared. 

The banker, who wasn't a banker at all, 
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being merely T. Simon-Simon, a gentleman 
who lived chiefly by his wits such as they 
were, met his friend Job Mannering that 
night and came to an understanding by which 
Job was to represent himself during the next 
few weeks as the foreman of the cement 
works. Job, a gentleman small of stature 
with a very red nose, asked: 

" What's on? '' 

" IVe just sold a quarter interest in the ce- 
ment works which I don't own to that fat 
man with the ax," 

" Got the money? '* 

« Yes." 

" Why don't you depart with it? " 

" He might want to buy something else." 

So for a time the advance towards the site 
of Vast Eagle was delayed, a fact that rather 
pleased Van Dawson since there was every 
sign of abundance to eat and a proper place 
to sleep as long as they remained in Santa 
Monica, beyond which two necessities life 
held for him little to desire. 

The days following were full of arduous 
labour for the mighty projector of Vast 
Eagle, for now the labour of construction was 
begun in earnest. Each day Mr. T. Simon- 
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Simon appeared, bearing plans of the cement 
foundations which John Eagle was con- 
vinced were being constructed at the works in 
sections of suitable size to be forwarded on 
drays to the site of the coming city. Then 
there were discussions, alterations in the 
plans, improvements and suggestions. 

Each afternoon John Eagle and T. Simon- 
Simon visited the cement works, but strangely 
enough, although the constructor of cities 
owned a quarter interest, he never went into 
the enclosure where the workmen were em- 
ployed. T. Simon-Simon had convinced 
him that it would be far better for the carry- 
ing on of the work not to let the labourers 
know that there was a new partner in the 
concern, employes being touchy in these 
days. At each visit the two were met out- 
side the works by a small man with a large 
red nose, who at the first visit had been in- 
troduced to John Eagle as the foreman of 
the place. And the fat man was quite sure 
that Job Mannering must be a good foreman 
and a strict disciplinarian, for he was a good 
talker and evidently knew ever so much about 
cement, and he protected his men so well, 
refusing so stoutly to have the work inter- 
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rupted even by a man with moneyed interest 
in the concern. 

Before the ending of the first week, Job 
Mannering came to the hotel of an evening 
with T. Simon-Simon to have a very spe- 
cial talk with John Eagle. The job, so the 
little foreman explained, rubbing his very red 
no^e, was going forward too slowly. The 
men should work nights as well as days. 
Which suggestion impressed John Eagle ^o 
favourably that he was quite willing to ad- 
vanw money for extra wages. This he did, 
and T. Simon-Simon carried it off with him 
and within the hour divided it with Job 
Maunering, who accepted it with a grateful 
tribute to the ability of John Eagle, for he 
rvMuarkixl: "That fat guy is certainly the 
Prinw of city builders." 

Rut you nmst not get the impression that 
%Tolui Eagle was always busy with his plans 
in tlio hotel. Never a day passed but that 
ho walkeil through the village with T. Simon- 
Simon, examining the larger structures, and 
by measurements and experiments arriving 
at practical views of structure, superstruc- 
ture and such like necessary information. 
So the city builder came to be one of the 
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sights of the village, where never had a man 
so fat been seen. To the dwellers in the little 
settlement this man's face was like a full 
moon and his voice seemed to boom above the 
rattle of the trolley cars or the roar of the 
surf. 

In all these matters, Van Dawson played 
no part. Left to himself he made acquaint- 
ances who saw in him a reflected light of the 
great man whose follower he was, and who 
never tired of listening to the stories of the 
town by the lake. But there were tim^s, in 
the solitude of his hotel room, when the va- 
grant looked with silent meditation at a large 
rolled-up bundle, tied with a rope, somewhat 
torn by hard usage and bearing many stains 
of mud. This object was the great map of 
Vast Eagle, and the wanderer wondered 
when it was to be next unrolled. Even if his 
imagination had been livelier it could scarcely 
have foretold the odd conditions under which 
the unrolling was to take place. 

Now as day succeeded day, T. Simon- 
Simon and his co-worker of the red nose 
found sundry and divers ways of extracting 
sums of money from the innocent city builder 
in connection with the works where the ce- 
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ment was made. But whether it was that 
their ingenuity was lacking, or whether they 
feared that John Eagle would grow suspi- 
cious at the unending bills for extra items 
that were brought to him almost every day^ 
the two finally came to an accord that some* 
thing new must be devised to lend zest and 
novelty to the situation. So they talked and 
talked, and made many suggestions one to the 
other, but could arrive at no point of mutual 
agreement until Job Mannering said sud- 
denly: 

" How about a dame? " 

And the master spirit of the enterprising 
pair, agreemg heartily, made eager reply: 

" The very idea. Who and how and 
what? " 

Which simply meant that a complication 
involving a female element was to be intro- 
duced into the situation, for the further be- 
wilderment of John Eagle of Vinehaven and 
the bedevilment of the prospective Vast 
Eagle. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE COMINO OP VIOIA 

ONE morning just after breakfast, 
when, as was his wont, the distin- 
guished rotund builder sat placidly 
gazing from the window of his room and re- 
flecting on the many unexpected sidelights 
involved in a great undertaking, there came a 
knodc at the door. Responding to a call, 
a bell boy entered bearing a letter. Long 
and earnestly John Eagle sat looking at the 
envelope after the boy had gone. A square 
envelope of solid and evidently expensive 
paper, with his name written across it in a 
fine feminine hand. Who could be writing to 
him, he wondered. He examined the post- 
mark, and saw that the letter had been mailed 
in Los Angeles on the previous evening. He 
held it to his nose, and noticed that there 
emitted from the envelope the odour of some 
rare and delicate perfume. ** Like a flower 
of the field," said he. Then with his knife 
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he slit the envelope and withdrew the letter. 
There were only a few lines of writing, but 
the man's big ej'es grew round with surprise 
as he read: 

'^ John Eagle, I think you are the most 
wonderful man in all the world. 

" Viola.'' 

Now after the first surprise at receiving it, 
the missive made little impression upon the 
man, because the sentiment expressed was so 
explicit and so truthful that there seemed to 
be no mystery about it. So he put it aside 
as a tribute that was his due as a future 
benefactor of both man and womankind. 

But when the next morning he was handed 
another letter, he seized it with great inter- 
est, made extreme haste to open it, and then 
he read: 

" You are my ideal of manhood, dear John 
Eagle ; loving, lovable, loved. Remember — 

« Viola." 

There was no consultation with T. Simon- 
Simon that day; no confidential talk with 
Van Dawson ; no attention was paid to mes- 
sages from Job M annexing. John Eagle had 
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a problem before him. Who was Viola? 
He inquired carelessly from the hotel pro- 
prietor if Viola was an ordinary name in that 
section of the country; and was anxious to 
ascertain the population of Los Angeles, and 
details as to the relative number of women in 
that city. Here was a mystery worth his 
notice. All day he pondered, and he was 
pondering still as he retired to rest. But 
the night's sleep eased his mind, and he 
would have resumed the even tenor of his way 
but that the morning mail brought him an- 
other square envelope that carried with it 
more perfume like a flower of the field, and 
which read: 

" To be alone in the world ; to see a great 
light ; to know that it cannot be approached 
— ah, that is a misery you may never know, 
John Eagle, for you are the light. 

« Vi.'' 

John Eagle's brain was in a whirl. He 
could not resist such a summons. He knew 
what it meant. There was a woman who 
loved hinL Vi! He would find her. No 
woman had before entered his life — but 
now! How to find her? The letters came 
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from Los Angeles — but how to locate her 
there? All day he thought; all night he lay 
awake, still planning. The morning sun 
came through the window and another letter 
through the door: 

** I am lonely, dear John Eagle ; but even 
in my solitude am I upheld by the thought of 
an adoration that no one can guess. 

" Vi.'* 

No thought of cement now. No details of 
foundations. A new element had entered his 
life. Up and find her. A great light was 
before him — Vi ! He had no word for Van 
Dawson or any one else. Vi ! He must find 
her. 

That day the great man boarded the 
trolley which landed him in the centre of Los 
Angeles. Ax in hand, he traversed the 
streets. On crowded thoroughfares he 
wedged his fat form through the gatherings, 
startling the women by peering anxiously 
into their faces. He felt that some inspira- 
tion would surely tell him when he stood be- 
fore Vi. In lonely streets, as he passed 
beautiful women, he muttered — Vi! In 
residential sections he looked into windows ; in 
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business quarters he scrutinized the sales- 
women. Tired and disappointed he rode 
back to the Santa Monica hotel. His search 
had been unsuccessful. Then came dreary 
night, but with another day of sunshine an- 
other letter: 

" While I sit in solitude, Dear John, you 
pursue your life of useful activity; regard- 
less of she who waits — and waits in vain, 

« Vi." 

" She shall not wait in vain,'' cried the 
city builder. " I must go to her. I must 
find her." And then followed another day 
in the city — a day of -wandering, of hope, of 
disappointment, of despair. 

But all at once an idea came to John 
Eagle, and with him thought became immedi- 
ate action. 

He would consult with some one who might 
be more successful in the finding of the mys- 
terious lady who waited for him in solitude. 
The only wonder was that he had not thought 
of this before, but it was as well for his 
peace of mind that he found the solution of 
his puzzle. At first it was his idea to ask 
.Van Dawson for assistance, but for some 
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reason or other he felt this wouldn't do. 
Then he bethought himself of the innkeeper; 
and by little and little he got around to T. 
Simon-Simon and decided he would be just 
the one to find the writer of these delicious 
letters. 

So T. Simon-Simon was consulted, but 
deeming the subject of great mom^it the ex- 
plorer went about asking assistance in cir- 
cuitous fashion. 

He commenced by saying how, when Vast 
Eagle was built, there would be many func- 
tions over which he would of necessity pre- 
side. His listener paid deep attention and 
shook his head knowingly, just as John Eagle 
had expected him to. Then the speaker 
came around to the point that there would be 
many ladies who must be entertained, and 
there should be a lady at the head of affairs 
at Vast Eagle — a first lady of the city in 
fact. " Who shall she of course be.'^ " cried 
John Eagle. But T. Simon-Simon couldn't 
guess and the bellowing voice announced : 

" Why, she should be my wife." 

Then the other appeared to be greatly as- 
tonished and said that he hadn't known that 
the fat man possessed a wife. And then it 
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all came pouring from John Eagle in a great 
flow of words — all about the letters, about 
Vi, about his great desire to find the first 
lady of the city and to find her without delay. 

T. Simon-Simon looked at the letters as 
though he had never seei^ them before, and 
on being asked if he thought he could find the 
illusive maiden replied that he was quite sure 
he could. He spoke with an air of confi- 
dence. Possibly he was justified. 

So John Eagle went to bed with a feeling 
of relief and light-heartedness. T. Simon- 
Simon was quite delighted with the way mat- 
ters were working out. Later he had a talk 
with red-nosed Job Mannering who also ap- 
peared to be quite content with the progress 
of affairs. And Vi was satisfied too. 

To such good purpose did T. Simon-Simon 
pursue his quest that on the very next day 
he returned to report progress and to say 
that he would now need money for expenses. 
On the following day he was able to say he 
had foimd a trace of illusive Vi; on the next 
day he had a further trace and could use 
more expense money. On the next day the 
report consisted of the words : " I have suc- 
ceeded.'* 
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John Eagle was all eagerness to hear, and 
his representative was all eagerness to tell. 
He had found Vi, a wonderful woman, a 
young woman, a handsome woman, a woman 
who was in love and who was not ashamed 
to say so. 

Wildly impatient the city builder snatched 
up Ijis broad-brimmed hat, grasped his ax, 
and ran for the door as fast as his thick legs 
would carry his huge body, but his com- 
panion stopped him, saying that the tale was 
not yet ended. Vi had a mother; a mother 
who had not observed the love-light in her 
daughter's eyes, and who wanted to marry 
her to a moving picture actor with curly 
hair. 

John Eagle uttered a loud protest. 
** What — marry the first lady of my city 
to a screen man? — never ! " 

It was a delicate position, but T. Simon- 
Simon felt that he could handle it. There 
might be some way of tempting the mother. 

Another day passed and the intriguer had 
found no way to separate the mother from 
the man with the curly hair. But the mes- 
senger did not despair. Vi sent her love and 
said she was anxious to become the first lady 
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of Vast Eagle. The fat man was perplexed. 
He hoped his friend would spare no effort to 
bring them together. His friend said he 
would not spare anything or anybody. 
Would money be of any use, John Eagle 
wondered. Not a bit was the answer, be- 
cause the mother and the daughter were over- 
burdened with wealth. Still, insisted the 
city builder, there might be expenses in- 
curred. Would T. Simon-Simon take some 
money at this time and ask for more when it 
was needed? His dear friend would cer- 
tainly do both. 

It was a time of bitterness for the great 
man. Sleep refused to visit him ; the cement 
works had to look after themselves. Van 
Dawson, busily engaged most of the tijine in 
strolling listlessly through, the village streets, 
couldn't get a word with his Vinehaven com- 
rade. Job Mannering could not get near to 
collect the wages for his night workers. 
Even the " Book of Discoveries " was forgot- 
ten. The great man kept to his room; his 
heavy head lolled on his shoulder; his red 
face grew pale; his roimd eyes were watery. 
To him the sun of Santa Monica gave neither 
warmth nor light. But an end to this sad 
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state came when T. Simon-Simon burst into 
his presence with the cry : 

" Eureka ! '' 

" You mean Vi/' corrected the wilting 
lover. 

" No, no ; Eureka — I have it." 

The man of business who looked like a 
bank president had arrived at a simple so- 
lution to the very vexing problem he had 
helped to create. Since the builder of cities 
could not go to the first lady, that much de- 
sired personage should come to him. She 
herself (once more sending her love and re- 
peating that she was anxious to preside over 
the social destinies of Vast Eagle) would 
elude her parent long enough to meet her 
future lord and master at the hotel ; would be 
there at high noon on the morrow. 

If you could have seen John Eagle rolling 
his bulky form from his bed next day before 
the sun had even thought of arising, you 
would have gained the impression that " high 
noon '' meant somewhere around six o'clock 
in the morning. But there were many prep- 
arations to be made for the reception of his 
princess. He had thought to call her Queen, 
but had settled on Princess, Certainly she 
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should be addressed in some maimer befitting 
the station she was to occupy. 

It was a busy morning for Van Dawson, 
too. The vagabond's days of late had been 
so delightfully filled with leisure, that the 
thought of work had not obtruded itself. 
But in his own way the faithful follower ac- 
complished what a more active worker might 
not. He brushed the big hat by the simple 
method of rubbing it on his coat sleeve ; the 
cowhide boots were ^polished with a hotel 
towel; and the ax was brightened by rub- 
bing it many times along the carpet. John 
Eagle had serious thought of bringing in the 
map and hanging it up on the side of the 
room, but this was discouraged by Van Daw- 
son on the ground that it would be likely 
to detract from the great man, his real ob- 
jection being that there would be much phy- 
sical labour attached to the suggestion. 

So it came about that hours before it 
could be called high noon, or low noon, or 
any sort of noon, John Eagle stood in the 
dignity of a new red shirt, with hat tipped 
to one side, with legs planted solid, with ax 
in arm — stood in the centre of the room — 
ready to receive the unknown but beloved 
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Princess Vi. And Van Dawson having re- 
ceived orders to stand at attention obeyed 
the instructions by sitting on the window sill, 
merrily whistling a dirge picked up in a Vic- 
trola shop. 

At last she arrived, T. Simon-Simon, like 
an advance courier, opening wide the door, 
then closing it after her, as he announced — 
**Thisis Vi!" 

She was not of the Junoesque proportions 
that John Eagle had somehow expected. Vi 
was not tall, indeed she was quite short, and 
very thin. Vi and her maternal relative may 
have been rolling in wealth, but Vi's ap- 
pearance did not confirm this. Her dress 
was a yellow affair, just a bit rumpled at the 
top ; just a trifle short at the bottom. It had 
been new once doubtless, but it was no longer 
in its infancy. The stockings were the col- 
our of the sun on a misty day ; the shoes had 
commenced high, but had run down fearfully. 

There was no denying that Vi was pretty 
of face, though her nose was just a trifle 
tumed-up. Her eyes couldn't be seen at 
first, for they were discreetly cast down. 
Nor were her ears visible, because flat dabs 
of straw-coloured hair covered them. Vi in 
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fact looked very much like a small time ac- 
tress about to enter a competition for the 
most beautiful woman at a Hallowe'en ball. 

It was when Vi raised her eyes that John 
Eagle was truly thrilled. They were nice 
eyes and he liked to look at them. 
' Now Vi may have seen the wonderful man 
often enough to be well acquainted with his 
general appearance, but in spite of this her 
first sight of him near-to, standing in all his 
dignity and rotundity, seemed to startle her. 
She hesitated, gave a queer sidelong look at 
T. Simon-Simon and seemed uncertain 
whether to go or to stay. Finally she moved 
forward. She didn't move slowly, or swiftly, 
or coyly — she glided. The fat man, his 
wide mouth open, his eyes rounder than ever, 
his face a mottled red, never moved as his 
princess came to him and nestled her fair 
head on the ax that rested on his shoulder. 
Her eyes were raised to his, much as a spar- 
row would look at a fat red cherry hanging 
above it. 

To outsiders, the spindly form of Princess 
Vi, snuggling close to the great proportions 
of the wilderness conqueror, was like a wisp 
of straw against a hogshead. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

THE FIBST LADT OF VAST EAGLE. 

THE sun of romance had arisen; not 
only arisen but was standing at 
high noon. It was a sun unob- 
scured by clouds; untouched by shadows. 
It was a sun that radiated glorious light, 
that banished commonplace darkness and 
kept off night. 

You may be quite sure that John Eagle's 
idea was to be married at once and that his 
new-foimd princess should become his help- 
mate. He couldn't for the life of him see 
why this should not happen. But so many 
and 90 serious obstacles turned up that the 
affair was of necessity put off from day to 
> day. 

T. Simon-Simon, assmning a most business- 
like expression, quite gravely brought for- 
ward as an objection that Ycist Eagle was 
not yet constructed, and until its cement 
foundations had been laid and their proud 
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supei^structures reared skyward there really 
would not be anything for a first lady to pre- 
side over and no residential quarters for her. 
The land was there all right, but there must 
be mansions on it. 

Then there was Job Mannering to be con- 
sidered ; a man of the world, a man of busi- 
ness, a foreman. H]e was of the opinion that 
a speedy marriage would not do at all, be- 
cause the cement blocks were not anywhere 
near ready, even with the men working on 
them day and night. 

Even these serious objections might have 
been set at naught if Vi herself had not come 
forward — that is glided forward — with 
the information that it was not at all pos- 
sible for her to be married on the instant, 
because mother stood in the way. In three 
months it would be different, for then she 
would be of age and come into her inheri- 
tance. Mother could then occupy the man- 
sion with the servants, and that would be the 
hour for Vi to mount the concrete steps of 
the capitol or town hall or palace or what- 
ever the main edifice of Vast Eagle was to be 
called. 

After all was said and threshed out and 
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decided, the vagrant Van Dawson had his 
say, and strange to relate he did not agree 
with any one else. Let there be a marriage 
by all means, S€dd he, a marriage at once. 
He didn't have any special reason to give 
for this point of view, just a listless expres- 
sion of opinion, take it or leave it. The fact 
that he was well satisfied with Santa Monica 
and his easy life, and that once married John 
Eagle wouldn't want to take the princess into 
an unknown wilderness, may have had some 
influence on the lanky one. But nobody paid 
any attention to him or his views, and this 
didn't seem to bother him either. 

Life had come to be one round of delight 
for the great designer of cities. As often 
as she could elude the vigilance of mother 
and the servants, Vi went to visit her builder 
at the hotel. They were never alone to- 
gether, because T. Simon-Simon usually hap- 
pened along about the same time to talk of 
the plans, or Job Mani^ering had some dif- 
ficulties of the cement works to discuss. 

But the presence of others could not in- 
terfere with those two loving natures. And 
never was such a couple for love-making. 
John Eagle sat in the largest chair that the 
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hotel could provide, which was many sizes 
too small for his substantial form, his ax 
for once laid aside and his two huge hands 
holding one of Vi^s as she sat beside him. 
He gazed into her green eyes, and sometimes 
he stroked her straw-coloured hair. If John 
Eagle's skin had been black, and if Vi had 
been costumed in blue velvet, it would have 
been for all the world like Othello and Des- 
demona. For the conqueror of forests had 
long tales to tell and told them, but unlike the 
Moor of Venice his deeds were of times to 
come, such as diverting of torrents that 
raged, of pontoon bridges, of trees to be 
felled, of engineering feats to be accom- 
plished. But Vi listened just as intently and 
as earnestly and as thoughtfully as Desde- 
mona herself probably did. 

Sometimes she emitted a few words herself, 
in fact as often as he gave her a chance. 
But her conversation, as John Eagle knew 
by his brief experience with her, was mostly 
of things she had read of in books ^ — odd 
little bits about boarding houses where peo- 
ple of the stage congregated; or anecdotes 
in which she alluded in technical terms to 
*^ one night stands," to ^^ tanks " and to 
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'^ dink burgs." She had also an intimate ac- 
quaintance with young women whom she al- 
luded to as " features added to the oleo.'* 
Her reading seemed to have been extensive 
and peculiar. 

At certain times when they tired of story 
telling the big man would cry out suddenly, 
" Now for the. terpsichorean revel." Then 
Vi would jump up willingly and execute what 
she termed in her wonderful lingo, her 
" stunt," and what the observing Van Daw- 
son in the solitude of his chamber called 
" one rotten dance." 

To John Eagle the dance was as the grace- 
ful caperings of a woodland sprite (only 
no known record exists of a yellow-haired 
sprite), and always at the end the great man 
put his ponderous arms about the bony 
shoulders of his future lady and exclaimed 
with great feeling, " This is love — we will 
preside at Vast Eagle over the most gor- 
geous society of this great country." 

Sometimes they had more or less confiden- 
tial talks, if you could call a talk confiden* 
tial with an interested audience standing 
about. These usually were started by T. 
Simon-Simon who would ask, " How's mother, 
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Miss Vi? " And then Vi had a lot to teU of 
mother, and a lot more about the wonderful 
mansion over which mother presided, and 
about the army of servants, and of the host of 
maids, and of the motor cars. The infatu- 
ated man Ustened with beaming face, in- 
wardly planning greater wonders for Vast 
Eagle to eclipse the. former living conditions 
of the first lady to be. Though he heard the 
story often, and though there were some con- 
tradictions as to the number of reception 
rooms in the mansion, and the different makes 
of the automobiles in the garages, these were 
variations that naturally belonged to the im- 
mensity of the subject. Vi couldn't help her 
possessions being too elaborate for exact de- 
scription. 

The lean vagrant who said little and there- 
fore thought a good deal, noticed these triv- 
ial inaccuracies. He had a habit of talking 
to hinaself after Vi's visits, and once re- 
marked, as he turned out the electric light 
preparatory to slumber, " Monte Cristo 
didn't have much on her ; but I wonder why 
she always wears such old clothes ? " 

Now John Eagle was so proud of having a 
future wife, that he would have been willing 
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to proclaim the fact to all of Santa Monica 
and indeed to the whole world. He even sug- 
gested that he issue a proclamation announc- 
ing the coming nuptials, which could be 
spread abroad by the town crier. Or in case 
there was no town crier in Santa Monica, 
then it could be spread in the market place 
or open square by his valiant assistant Van 
Dawson. But Van Dawson did not welcome 
the scheme with any degree of enthusiasm, 
and the others, including Vi herself, called 
attention to the point that owing to certain 
inheritances and famUy affairs generally, 
nothing must be said of her, or of her mar- 
riage, until her coming of age. Vi and her 
family seemed to be the only ones who did 
not know that she had already come of age, 
but it was written on her countenance plainly 
enough. 

In the meantime the days were gliding by, 
and the work of the Vast Eagle foundations 
was presumably going forward. At least so 
reported Job Mannering, and from the 
amount of money he collected from John 
Eagel for labour, and extra labour, and un- 
usual expenses, you would surely have be- 
lieved that enough cement foundations were 
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being put together to furnish a dozen ordi- 
nary cities. 

The banker-like T. Simon-Simon put the 
money of John Eagle to good use. The man 
of great girth would have given any amount 
to his princess direct, but T. Simon-Simon 
was always hovering near to reiterate how Vi 
was so overburdened with wealth that noth- 
ing in that line should be offered to her. 
Balked in his generosity John Eagle con- 
ceived the idea of erecting a stupendous pal- 
ace at Vast Eagle in honour of the first lady 
of the town, with towers, and a moat, and a 
drawbridge. And there were to be sunken 
gardens, and parks and pergolas, and stone 
walks, and lawns, and teahouses, and other 
things without end. Plans had to be made 
for all these features, and experts consulted, 
and all manner of supplies contracted for. 
All of which required money, which money 
T. Simon-Simon took possession of so as to 
reUeve John Eagle of tiresome details and 
give him more time for his pleasant hours 
with his lady love. 

Very often the officials of the Santa Mon- 
ica bank wondered what the man who hved 
so quietly at the hotel could do with all the 
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funds he drew. For John Eagle bad de- 
posited much of his funds in the bank, and 
had arranged that further funds on deposit 
at Vinehaven be transferred to the Santa 
Monica institution, but as it was his^ money 
there was no reason why the bank people 
should object to his using it, or be told just 
what he was using it for. 

You will perhaps notice that all this time 
there was a great deal said of Vast Eagle, 
and a lot of money spent in furthering the 
building of Vast Eagle, and an enormous 
amount of thought supposed to be given to 
Vast Eagle. But as a reality. Vast Elagle in 
those days was shrinking away in the dis- 
tance. It was becoming more and more like 
a mirage, the closer it seemed to be the far- 
ther away it was. And the image of the 
unbuilt city faded day by day. 

In the middle of one night John Eagle 
awoke and so many thoughts took possession 
of him that he could not get to sleep again. 
He thought of his life in Vinehaven, of his 
home on the hillside, of his wilderness, of his 
records all packed up, and of the long years 
of research and study he had spent prepar- 
ing for the building of Vast Eagle. He re- 
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membered the people of the village and how 
they regarded him, and how they looked for- 
ward to visiting the wonderful city in the 
West that was to arise through his efforts. 

Hie tried to put all these things from his 
mind and go quietly to sleep again, but he 
could not. Like Joan of Arc in the little 
Lorraine village, he seemed to hear voices. 
He no sooner dozed off than he started up 
wide awake, with the thought of Vast Eagle 
strong upon him. He could not get away 
from the subject at all. The dream spectres 
were there and would not be dispelled. They 
seemed to shout at him, " On to Vast Eagle 
— Get to building Vast Eagle," over and 
over again. " Get to the forest — conquer 
the waste places — rear the city," came the 
voices until John Eagle, all weak from the 
loss of sleep, all shaken by the voices, all up- 
set by the thought of the great work unac- 
complished, sat up in bed and cried out aloud 
in anguish and misery. 

Now the walls of the hotel were not at all 
sound-proof, and Van Dawson in the next 
room (who never having anything on his 
mind was a good sleeper), was aroused by 
the cry of his employer. He was quite sure 
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that the great man was suffering from ill* 
ness of some sort, so he soon appeared before 
the afflicted one, in his pajamas, listless, slow- 
walking, sleepy, and asked somewhat anx- 
iously : 

"Did you caU?'* 

John Eagle was so glad to have some one 
with him that he did not at once answer but 
grasped his partner by the hand and dragged 
him to a seat beside him on the bed. And 
there they sat, the fat man all trembling with 
nervousness, and the thin man all trembling 
with cold and gaping with weariness; sat 
there side by side, with the moonlight flooding 
through the window; sat there for a long 
time before John Eagle said: 

** They have told me some terrible things." 

Now the builder of cities was referring to 
the Joan of Arc voices which had troubled 
him and which, he believed, had upbraided 
him for his inactivity in regard to Vast 
Eagle. But the slim retainer thought he was 
speaking of something entirely different and 
said: 

"It's true, then? '^ 

" What is true? '' John Eagle asked. 

"About Vi?'' 
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John Eagle was puzzled and wanted to 
know what about Vi, so Van Dawson ex- 
plained : 

" That she is an actress out of work. The 
newspaper man at the comer told me." 

John Eagle believed that his companion 
was scarcely awake and had also been dream- 
ing, so he urged him to wake up, and walked 
him violently a few paces up and down the 
room. 

But the vagabond had heard other things 
that had to do with the future lady of Vast 
Eagle, as well as certain details in the life of 
the man who looked like a bank president. 
He had not repeated these scandals and he 
did not give voice to them now, because John 
Eagle, with the mysterious voices still call- 
ing to him, went right on talking. 

He told the faithful one that he had seen 
a great light (again very much the same as 
the light Joan of Arc had seen in the little 
village chapel). And this great lighu had 
been an indication that he must swiftly be on 
his way and get to the actual building of 
Vast Eagle. 

As soon as Van Dawson got a chance he 
asked doggedly: 
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**What about Vi?*^ 

To which John Eagle hastened to reply 
that she of course was the first consideration. 
Her birthday was three months off; she 
could not be taken from her mother's man- 
sion before that time, so that he would go at 
once, establish Vast Eagle and return in 
three months for his consort. 

*^ What ! " exclaimed Van Dawson who had 
now become thoroughly awake. *' Build the 
city in three months?** 

" Not in its entirety,** explained the other, 
** but get the fundamentals started.** 

Van Dawson did not know what funda- 
mentals were, but thought they might be ce- 
ment, so he inquired: 

" What about the cement works?** 

In no time at all John Eagle had every- 
thing planned out, not only about the cement, 
but about Vi, and about T. Simon-Simon, 
and about Job Mannering, and about all the 
rest of his affairs. After all it was, for him, 
a very simple matter and it was a great re- 
lief to be doing something instead of listen- 
ing to voices in the night. He told the hotel 
owner that if any one inquired for him they 
were to be informed that he had gone to Vast 
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Eagle and were to bide their time — for 
three months or so. 

But despite John Eagle's energetic efforts 
there was much to do before a start could be 
made. For instance be had to dress himself, 
shoulder his ax, and stand before the hotel 
entrance. There he meditated in the dark 
for two hours, while Van Dawson looked to 
details, such as dragging down the big map, 
bundling up the plans of the foundations, and 
securing a motor car from the nearby ga- 
rage. The vagrant did all this slowly and 
wearily. The only noticeable effort he put 
forth was towards the securing of provisions. 
The fat man had given no instructions and 
evidently had taken no thought as to eat- 
ables, but the other remembered earlier ex- 
periences, and before the motor car arrived 
there was piled up before the hotel, almost 
surrounding John Eagle as he stood on 
guard, a ^goodly supply of provisions in 
boxes, in cans and in packages. Li fact the 
pile grew so great that when the car arrived 
and the provisions were put aboard there 
was little room for the passengers and none 
at all for the big map. However John Eagle 
was an executive first of all, and the map by 
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his directions was strapped to the car instead 
of an extra tire ; then he and Van Dawson sat 
on top of the boxes, the driver wedged him- 
self in between the packages and the cans and 
the expedition made a start. 

It was not yet daylight when, without ad- 
venture of any sort, the car and its contents, 
animate and otherwise, reached the cleft in 
the mountains called Topango -Canyon and 
the travellers were once more alone in their 
solitude. 

" We go around in rings," said the va-. 
grant drearily. " This is where we started 
from." 

The great man, leaning heavily on his ax, 
his piercing gaze directed towards the black 
depths of the catiyon, said sternly : 

" Now for Vast Eagle." 

And Van Dawson, looking back longingly 
towards Santa Monica, muttered, ** If only 
that terpsichorean reveller don't follow us." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SEED IdJSa.CHAJtT OF LOS ANGELES 

THE day dawned, the sunlight sifted 
through the trees and the gay songs 
of birds mingled with the distant 
sound of the waves that broke upon the rocks 
of the shore. John Eagle sat deeply medi- 
tating, wrapped in contemplation, but his 
thoughts seemed contented ones. Van Daw- 
son, to whom the beauties of nature made no 
appeal at all, lolled idly upon the provision 
boxes, unthinking and unthought of. 

The day having dawned as was its usual 
custom, and nature having assumed a normal 
appearance, John Eagle, following his usual 
inclinations, began a learned discourse ad- 
dressed without prejudice to the vagrant, 
the food boxes and the rolled-up map. 

** We now approach the first perilous steps 
of our expedition of adventure and discov- 
ery," he announced. "Heretofore we have 
moved on the pathways smoothed for us by 
civilization. But now, here where the forest 
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begins, we plunge into the real unknown. 
Our way lies through unbroken fastnesses; 
we turn our backs upon the known ; we con- 
front the hidden, the vague, the mysterious." 

The effect of these beautiful expressions 
upon Van Dawson was such that he shifted 
his position so that his head rested mor^ ccnn- 
f ortably on a box of " Our Pet " prunes, to 
inquire : 

" And is Vast Eagle to be builded here or 
at some more distant point? '* 

This was the first known occasion on which 
the long suffering partner had descended to 
sarcasm. Not that he intended it as such, 
but there had long been working in him the 
conviction that if the great city was ever to 
be built the work should commence right here 
and now. 

" Vast Eagle," replied the fat man as ever 
enthusiastically, " will be established there 
— " (There being, as near as Van Dawson 
could tell from the direction of his men- 
tor's gesture, a clump of underbrush some 
six feet* from the provision boxes). But 
his next words shattered this conclusion for 
the speaker continued — " There — there — 
there — Beyond the sun." 
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^^And might I ask how these here boxes 
are to be got to any place beyond the sun? " 

^* Needless queries," the city builder 
snapped. " Just fulfil my orders and all will 
go well." 

As there was a fairly good truck load of 
provisions, and no visible sign of a truck, the 
thin man could not see that the query was so 
very needless, but he said nothing further. 

Still it was plain that something had to be 
done with the boxes and packages, as it was 
quite evident they could not be transported 
into the wilderness or anywhere else by any 
one man, certainly not by any one as unro- 
bust and as devoid of energy as Van Dawson. 
The city builder was strong enough to have 
carried quite a burden, but then he was the 
director of the enterprise and so, of course, 
could not sink to be a provision bearer. 

So John Eagle meditated for a consider- 
able length of time on this problem of trans- 
portation, while the other dozed peacefully, 
sure that John Eagle would find a solution. 
And sure enough presen1:ly he cried out: 

" Why of course, we will cache them ! " 

" We will what? " asked Van Dawson, wak- 
ing up. 
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*^ Cache the extra supplies, of ^course. 
And when the vagrant sought further en- 
lightenment, John Eagle explained quite sim- 
ply that a cache was a hiding place for treas- 
ures, for stores, for ammunition and so forth 
and so forth. 

^' And are we to place all the boxes in this 
catch thing? " 

He was instructed that after taking a lim- 
ited supply, such as could readily be carried 
(by Van Dawson of course), the rest were to 
be cached, to be drawn upon as required. 

"Where is the catch?" demanded Van 
iDawson. Whereupon he was told that it 
was not to be found at all, but must be 
made — dug — a hole in the earth. At this 
awful news an expression of extreme weari- 
ness overspread his listless countenance. 
When he still further understood -that the 
digj^ng must be accomplished with the ax 
alone, supplemented by his hands, great 
inertness spread in advance to every part of 
his frame. 

" If you had only built that 'there stock- 
ade," said he reproachfully, but a stem look 
from his leader silenced him. 

So with the ax to chop into the earth, and 
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their fingers to throw the dirt aside, and 
after an immense amount of effort on the part 
of the thin man, and a mass of instructions 
from the fat director, the hole in the earth 
was dug. 

They then laid aside a sack of provisions 
which Van Dawson was to carry, and ended 
their labours for the moment by eating a 
good meal. During the repast John Eagle 
explained how, because of its peculiar con- 
struction, a camel was able to stow away 
food in such quantities as to satisfy the beast 
for days on a stretch. He evidently had in 
mind the drinking qualities of the animal. 
And the faithful adherent, observing the 
quantity of supplies that vanished into the 
capacious maw of the great man, asked anx- 
iously if there were not human beings simi- 
larly constructed. 

The meal over, the provisions remaining 
were carefully placed in the hole. Van Daw- 
son made a strong plea for the rolled-up map 
being " catched," but this John Eagle sternly 
forbade. The boxes were covered with 
earth, and the earth stamped down hard un- 
til John Eagle was satisfied that the cache 
was safe and that no one could see that the 
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ground had been disturbed. Van Dawsoa 
was somewhat dubious of this, because to him 
it seemed that the appearance of the ground 
was such that if it escaped the notice of any 
one it would have to be a blind man or some 
one looking in an opposite direction. He 
tried to suggest this, but the builder of cities 
was by this time too wrapped up in immedi- 
ate plans to give consideration to anything 
apart from them. 

Now at last came the hour so eagerly 
awaited, and to gain which so many adven- 
tures had been passed through — the hour 
for entering the forest. John Eagle first, 
with his ax, and then Van Dawson carrying 
and dragging the great map and the pro- 
visions. The chief adventurer was to blaze 
the trail so that the way might be easier for 
his follower — which meant that he would 
push aside bushes and creeping vines and 
chop down small trees, in fact do whatever 
could be done to open up the way and prove 
himself conqueror of the wilderness. 

Van Dawson staggered along, puffing and 
pulling and tugging. He would without 
doubt have sworn but that it took ^oo much 
extra breath to so express his feelings. 
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Instead, he groaned almost continuously. 

Now though the trees quite filled up the 
rift in the mountains that bore the name of 
Topango Canyon, there was nevertheless a 
quite well-ordered path extending along, but 
John Eagle took good care to avoid this 
beaten way, for there was surely no glory 
coming to him for foUowing a beaten path. 
The two struggled along thus for some hours, 
when John Eagle suddenly announced that 
they were surely lost. It is true he had 
reached a wild part of the woods, but since 
the canyon was less than a mile wide, and the 
woods did not cover more than three miles 
when they ended in a delightfully green and 
treeless plain, it would have been a difficult 
matter for any one except John Eagle to get 
really lost in them. 

But lost he would be and nothing else, and 
his reason for stating so was that he had 
come to a place in the cut-up underbrush 
that showed he had been that way before. 
So that he had in reality travelled in a circle 
and crossed his own path. Thus it was 
plain, he insisted, that they were lost and 
off the trail. 

Van Dawson was rather glad to be lost, as 
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it gave him opportunity for ever needed rest. 
But this cheerful acceptance of misfor- 
tune did not suit John Eagle. To be lost 
in a forest was a serious matter. He ex- 
plained that if he only knew in what direction 
he had been walking all would be well, but 
how to tell without a compass? With as 
much energy as he had plunged into the wil- 
derness, John Eagle now plunged into 
thought. He called up what he had read in his 
Vinehaven cottage, and he remembered that 
woodsmen guided the direction of their steps 
by the stars. Van Dawson, sprawling at full 
length under a sheltering tree, reminded his 
guide at this point that it was mid-day and 
there were no stars visible. "True," ex- 
claimed the dauntless traveller — ^^ but there 
is the sun.*' The tired vagrant opined that 
the day was cloudy, and while the sun was 
without doubt somewhere or other there was 
little evidence of it. Well then, John Eagle 
explained, there were other woodsmen's meth- 
ods of ascertaining direction. The bark of 
trees was a perfect compass. One side of the 
tree (so at least he had read) became slightly 
shrivelled, due to the influence of the sun. 
All that was necessary was to examine a 
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tree and see which side was shrivelled. Van 
Dawson, without moving, gravely examined 
the tree under which he sat, but could find no 
variation in the bark. Possibly this was just 
as well, for John Eagle remembered at that 
critical moment, that, while the shrivelled 
bark would indicate a certain direction of 
the compass, he had really forgotten whether 
it meant north or south. 

At any rate they must be moving — on 
again into the depths — farther and farther 
from civilization. So up they got and on 
they went, on and on and on. The fat man 
in spite of his enthusiasm grew so weary that 
he could no longer wield his ax but dragged 
it after him as Van Dawson was dragging the 
map. Up the canyon, across the canyon, 
down the canyon, until it came to be near 
nightfall, when suddenly the intrepid John 
Eagle exclaimed, " Halt ! " Then in a whis- 
per, " There are savages here." And sure 
enough, there was heard the crunching of un- 
derbrush, as though a savage was pushing 
through with light and fearless step. 

" Down," whispered John Eagle. " Down 
— flat." So down the two got, and there 
they lay flat on their stomachs, John Eagle, 
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the ax, Van Dawson, the bag of provisians, 
the map. 

The savage walking leisurely throu^ the 
wood and arriving at the recumbent adven- 
turers looked at them with great surprise 
and asked interestedly: 

" Are you playing a game? " 

Van Dawson, amazed to hear that the sav- 
age spoke their own language, sat up to get 
a better view of the tribesman, and behold he 
was no savage, merely a man of ragged dress, 
with unshaven face and extremely dirty. 

" A woodsman," decided John Eagle. 

" No, brother," volunteered the dirty one, 
" a seedsman." 

" Tramp," muttered Van Dawson in spite 
of a warning growl from his partner. 

" Sure I'm a seedsman," repeated the 
stranger. "And what are you?" 

John Eagle, grasping an opportunity that 
must not be neglected, related at consider- 
able length how he and his friend were pene- 
trating the forest on their way to the site of 
the city that he was to build. 

Then the seedsman stated, also at some 
length, that he was in the wholesale seed 
business in the city of Los Angeles, and was 
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at the prejsent time spending a vacation hunt- 
ing in the forest with a few friends, and he 
would be glad to have the city builder and 
his companion accompany him a few rods to 
his hunting lodge. 

The two travellers said at once that they 
would be glad to accompany the seed mer- 
chant, and they started forthwith. 

Now Van Dawson had been quite right in 
his first impression of the seedsman for he 
was, in good truth, a full-fledged tramp who, 
in the belief that John Eagle was.a humourist 
of the deepest dye, had decided to indulge in 
a little humour of his own. But the more the 
fat man talked, the more the tramp saw he 
was quite serious and truthful. So he 
dropped his effort to be witty and met him 
on his own ground. 

The hunting lodge, when they came to it, 
had all the appearance of a rough and long 
abandoned hut. But John Eagle looked at 
it quite gravely and said respectfully: 

" So this is your habitation for the time? '* 

" It is as you say," assented the tramp, 
gravity also tingeing his voice. " It shelters 
me during the hunt — rough but convenient. 
Here in the forest I forget city life, neglect 
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my toilet, wear my old clothes, and live only 
to follow the chase." 

By this time night having come, the seeds- 
man replenished the deadwood fire that 
burned just outside the hunting lodge. 

" I regret,'* said he, " that the game has 
* not yet been brought in, so I have little to 
offer you in the way of hospitality.*' 

But John Eagle hastened to assure him 
that there need be no lack of food on that 
score, and at once gave directions for Van 
Dawson to open the provision bag so that 
the stranger might share its contents with 
them. 

" Will the game be brought in during the 
night? '* questioned Van Dawson to whom the 
thought of venison was very pleasant indeed. 

** The hunters will scarcely be here before 
morning," said the stranger. 

" I don't see any guns," remarked the 
vagrant casually. 

" No, the arms have all been taken by the 
beaters." 

" The beaters," explained John Eagle to 
his follower — " the beaters of course would 
take them — the men who beat the forest to 
stir up the game." 
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Van Dawson could not understand why 
any one would want to use guns to beat up a 
forest, but he let it go at that. 

" I see," remarked the tramp, pointedly 
addressing John Eagle, ^^ that you are a man 
of erudition. You enjoy the chase without 
a doubt. Tomorrow you must hunt with me 
as my guest." 

" Nothing," said the great' man, " would 
give me keener delight, but it is not possible. 
Already there has been too much delay ; now 
I must push forward to Vast Eagle without 
further waste of time." 

Van Dawson having gone to sleep by the 
fire, the fat man and the seed merchant were 
left alone to converse, and John Eagle con- 
fided his ambitions and plans, and pointed 
out how after years of research and study 
his hopes were nearing fruition. 

In all of this his listener seemed deeply 
interested, vounteering on his side the infor- 
mation that the forest was like an open book 
to him, that were it not for his guests, now 
absent on the trail of big game, he would be 
willing to act as guide to his new friends 
through the forest. Though not being able 
to do this, he would, if the city builder de- 
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sired, draw a map of the Topango' forest, 
which would be of use to the explorer. 

At the word " map," Van Dawson stirred 
uneasily and unclosed a disapproving eye. 

Having received unbounded .thanks, the 
seedsman requested a bit of paper, and his 
eyes lighted up with keen interest as John 
Eagle drew forth his heavy pocket-book and 
handed him a blank piece of paper. . 

Sitting on a log before the fire, the tramp, 
apparently in deep thought, drew lines by 
the light of the flames. John Eagle looked 
gravely on, his face redder than ever in the 
firelight glow. When the task was finished, 
the tramp presented the result, which in 
appearance resembled a cross between a 
labyrinthian maze and tracks made by a 
tipsy chicken. Crossed lines were supposed 
to show the points of the compass. The 
draftsman pointed out details which plainly 
showed that certain sections indicated tall 
trees; other lines showed depressions in the 
land; others told of elevations; that curved 
line was a mountain torrent ; this dotted one 
a mountain path. Thoughtfully John Eagle 
studied the plan, and said that he understood 
it perfectly. As the tramp did not under^ 
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stand it at all, this gave him a rather low 
opinion of the mental faculties of his new 
friend. 

Very carefully John Eagle placed the plan 
in his pocket-book beside his money, and very 
carefully he put the book in his hip pocket. 
Van Dawson having long been s^deep beside 
the fire, the corpulent city builder, weary 
with his long day and desiring to make an 
early start, also laid himself down and was 
soon very deep in sleep. 

Sound indeed slept the two tired adven- 
turers, while the fire burned and burned until 
it burned itself out. At daylight they arose 
shivering with the cold. Nowhere was the 
seed merchant of Los Angeles to be seen. It 
was evident he was no longer with them. 
Neither was John Eagle's pocket-book. Af- 
ter a hurried search he decided it must have 
dropped from his pocket during the night. 
And sure enough. Van Dawson found it on a 
log close by the door of the hunting lodge. 
To make sure the contents were intact, the 
city builder opened it. The plan of the for- 
est was there, but not the roll of bills. In- 
stead there was a note written by their host 
of the evening before in which he said : 
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You are about to enter a region of un- 
certain possibilities, and mfiy meet with 
hostile peoples. I take your money to pro- 
tect it, I will meet you at the end of the 
trail. I leave you now to join the guests 
of my hunting party.'* 

" Very thoughtful of him," remarked the 
fat man soberly, " but I wish he had asked me 
about it first." 

Van Dawson, to whom the note had not 
been read, was merely told that the hunts- 
man would meet them at a later time. 

And who knows but that John Eagle with 
his child's heart and mind believed it ! 
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CHAPTER XV 

" HEKB' I SBAUL BUIIJ) HT CITT " 

V 

YOU will be glad to know that at last 
and on this very day the stout ad- 
venturer and his lean companion 
reached the site whereon was to be built the 
long planned city of Vast Eagle. 

As they trudged through the woods, John 
Eagle, leading the way as usual, held in his 
ham-like hand the plan that had been made 
for him by the obliging stranger who had de- 
scribed himself as being both a seedsman and 
a huntsman. This plan he consulted con- 
stantly and by it declared he was able to 
recognize objects as he came to them. When 
the travellers noted a tree of more than usual 
height, John Eagle discovered a cross on the 
plan that surely meant that tree. A series 
of strokes meant a heap of rocks ; farther on 
they might expect a declivity, for the plan 
showed waving lines. And sure enough they 
came to a declivity, which bore a striking re- 
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semblance to an abandoned quarry. Beyond 
all doubt, said John Eagle, the seedsman was 
an expert in knowledge of the country 
through which they travelled. 

"We should have brought him with us,*' 
said Van Dawson as he stopped to rest the 
cumbersome roll of map against a tree. 
" He could have carried the map.'* 

But now the great hour was at hand. 
The adventurers had reached a spot high up 
on the mountain side, from which they had a 
clear view of the canyon, of the stream that 
flowed through it, of an inviting bit of roll- 
ing land, and of the tops of the tall trees. 
John Eagle consulting the map found on it 
a blank and lineless space. He placed his 
finger upon this blank spot and called Van 
Dawson to his side: 

" Comrade," said he, " it is written that 
we stand here.** 

Van Dawson gladly threw the map from 
his shoulder and sat down. 

" You stand and I sit,** he corrected. 

" We stand her^,** reiterated John Eagle, 
ignoring such levity, " here where the plan 
is blank to show that we have reached a hith- 
erto unexplored country. This,** and his 
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deep voice went echoing down the canyon, 
" this is where I shall build Vast Eagle." 

And so it was settled, and so operations 
began, not however before John Eagle had 
made a lengthy speech, the substance of 
which was that it was worth all their adven- 
tures, all the hardships they had overcome, 
to arrive at last at their journey's end. 
" Was it not worth it all? " he cried, trying 
to get his partner to share his enthusiasm. 
But he had to be satisfied with the reply : 

" I'm sure glad we're somewhere." 

" My only regret," cried John Eagle, " is 
that all my friends at Vinehaven are not here 
to share my joy." 

" And help with the work," supplemented 
the practical co-discoverer. 

But they must not stand there talking all 
day when there was a city to be built. Val- 
iantly the ax was wielded and quickly a 
space was cleared of brush and shrubs, and 
Van Dawson, following the instructions 
hurled at him, unrolled the big map with a 
flourish and opened it over the cleared space. 
It was no easy matter to straighten out, 
but it was done at last with no further dam- 
age than a broken tree limb that pierced it 
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and passed clear through the City Hall. 
But it was flattened down at last and fas- 
tened strongly to the earth with pegs. 

The morning tramp and the labour of 
map-laying had told upon Van Dawson and 
he was preparing to enjoy a nap, but eager 
for more intimate knowledge of the city site, 
John Eagle announced that they would then 
and there make a tour of the domain. So 
down the mountain side they slid (Van Daw- 
son rejoicing because he no longer had the 
map to carry), and so after a time reached 
the stream which John Eagle ever alluded to 
as the raging torrent. His assistant had 
never seen a raging torrent, but had precon- 
ceived ideas of what one should look like. 
He peered steadily at the limpid and slow 
moving rivulet at their feet but said no word. 

" We must give a name to each of our dis- 
coveries,'' confided the city builder. 

" But the raging torrent has been chris- 
tened.^ 

"The word raging torrent merely de- 
scribes its character; the torrent shall be 
called The Whirlpool of Despair," replied the 
fat man. 

Van Dawson demanded to be shown the ap- 
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plication of this curious title, so John 
Eagle explained: 

** Whirlpool, because of the violence of the 
water — Despair, because I had all but de- 
spaired of finding a site for Vast Eagle when 
we came upon it." 

This being decided, they moved on, and 
each discovery was given an appropriate 
designation. 

A bit of ground in the middle of the 
stream, somewhat larger than an ordinary 
dining table, was given the name of Seidel 
Island, to do honour to the keeper of the 
hardware store of Vinehaven. Van Dawson 
demurred at the name, his preference being 
Black Island, for to his eyes the island looked 
miserable and unwholesome, and he had no 
friendly feeling for Editor Black of Vine- 
haven. But John Eagle declared for Seidel 
Island, and so it remained. 

When they came to a shelving rock above 
the stream, the city builder decided that this 
spot would be an ideal location for the hotel 
to be called Eagle Hive, and right there that 
knotty point was settled. 

On they went, and after a time came to a 
gentle green slope that in the days to come 
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was to be the Concourse. But what was 
most upon John Eagle's mind now was a^ 
location for the mansion that was to be the 
seat of government of the city. Was it to 
be to the north or to the south of the Con- 
course? To the south he thought, what did 
Van Dawson think? 

Van Dawson as usual was either too tired 
or too lazy to discuss the point, so he readily 
agreed that most certainly the governmental 
mansion should be to the south, adding, as a 
sort of afterthought, " So it will have the 
southern exposure.'* But when John Eagle 
wanted to ramble on about the dimensions of 
the building and the architecture. Van Daw- 
son interrupted him to ask : 

" What I want to know is where that there 
jail is going to be located? '' 

His patron, not approving at all of sug- 
gestions from any one but himself, said he 
had not found the proper place fdr the jail 
as yet, but motioning towards a vacant plo):, 
a few yards farther, where a dismal bush 
stood solitary and alone: 

" That,'* said he, " to commemorate our 
struggles together shall be called Van Daw- 
son Grove." 
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This did not make any special hit with 
that gentleman. He did not care for the 
grove at all. If anything was to bear his 
name and he could not have the jail, let it 
be a mountain at the very least. So they 
gazed about, selected one side of the nearest 
mountain, and decided without formality to 
christen it " Van Dawson Peak," — a selec- 
tion which met with entire approval. 

The day slipped away, and what with 
walking, and planning, and christening, and 
laying out, it came to be again nightfall. 
John Eagle talked a good deal, mostly to 
himself, and Van Dawson grew more and more 
gloomy and silent, asking few questions and 
those very inquisitive ones. Once he in- 
quired, "When do the cement foundations 
get here?" and was informed that the hour 
of their coming was imminent. Another 
time when he reminded the city builder that 
no object useful or ornamental had been 
named after the founder of the city, he was 
reproved with the utmost dignity with the 
words : 

" Such an act would be useless — for John 
Eagle and Vast Eagle are synonymous." 

When it was too dark for further explora- 
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tion, it was a great sight to see John Eagle 
sitting before the fire of logs and brush they 
had built, recording in his *^ Book of Discov- 
eries" the momentous details of the day. 
Van Dawson did not witness this recording, 
because weaiy to exhaustion he had collapsed 
for the night and, crawling under the 
stretched out map for additional warmth, he 
slept peaceably, with the pictured represen- 
tation of the aerodr(Mne, jail, hotel and 
other structures of Vast Eagle, resting 
lightly on his chest. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HOW THE AX AND TH£ MAP WB&£ LOST 

LONG and an arduous day awaits us 
and we are ready to meet it/* was 
the cheerful and energetic awak- 
ening of John Eagle with the coming of an- 
other day. This declaration was not re- 
ceived with any marked feeling of delight by 
Van Dawson, who was having no end of 
trouble in getting the fire aglow, and who was 
somewhat peevish before breakfast. And 
speaking of breakfast, there was a sameness 
about the contents of the cans of food given 
forth by the provision bag that had become 
decidedly monotonous. Desiring more va- 
riety he had bethought him of the boxes and 
packages that lay buried at the edge of the 
forest, and looking up from the smoking logs, 
he asked : 

" Do we return to what we catched, or will 
it be brought to us? " 

But all he got in response to this was the 
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statement, '^One should have constantly in 
mind a great aim and ambition in life, and 
food is neither/^ 

This view was a little too high-minded for 
Van Dawson, and he muttered as he wiped the 
smoke tears from his eyes, ^* 1 don't see how 
he got so fat eating the little he does. 
Maybe brains are fattening. I don't know ; 
I never had any, and periiaps it is just as 
well one of us thinks of the eats now and 
then." 

When such breakfast as there was had been 
disposed of Van Dawson would have delayed 
further the arduous tasks awaiting them but 
that the other was anxious to be up and 
away. " Tliis day," said he, " we will dedi- 
cate the great edifices of my city." 

" Didn^t we do that yesterday? " 

** Yesterday," he was informed, " we chris- 
tened; today we dedicate." 

*♦ What's the difference?" 

The man of learning looked with mild con- 
descension at his simple follower, and as was 
his wont, spared time that he could ill afford, 
to instruct the stunted intellect. 

** To christen," he explained, choosing 
words of childish simplicity that they might 
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be more readily understood, " to christen is 
to give a name." 

" And to dedicate," said Van Dawson, ** is 
to name it over again, I suppose ; so as to get 
in another day's work." 

" Dedicate," continued the other firmly, 
" is entirely different from giving a name. 
To understand the meaning in its exactness, 
we turn to the Latin derivative — dedico." 

" Very clear," acknowledged the slim one, 
shaking his head. 

" Most clear, as you say," continued John 
Eagle. " Dedico — de, meaning * down,' 
and dico * to declare.' " 

" Much clearer," acknowledged Van Daw- 
son. 

" And it means * to, set apart for so'tne 
sacred purpose.' " 

" Which, as I understand it, we do this 
present day? " 

At this a sudden idea seemed to occur to 
John Eagle. " It seems to me," said he, 
" that hitherto I have failed in my duty to- 
wards you." Van Dawson was immediately 
greatly interested. " Yes," the fat man went 
on slowly, hugging his ax more closely in 
his thick arms, *' you, my friend, should re- 
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ceive some honour in recognition of jour 
faithful service/' His brow wrinkled and he 
looked about him thoughtfully as he con- 
tinued, " If I had a sword I would knight 
you.'' 

Van Dawson's face fell at these words. 
What was to happen to him now? Tlie 
speaker went on : 

"Perhaps I could knight you with the 
ax!" 

" No, no," growled Van Dawson, not un- 
derstanding at all what knighting might be 
but feeling quite sure that the operation 
whatever it was probably meant some kind 
of additional work for him, possibly even 
carrying the ax in addition to his other 
burdens, **you won't knight me with no 
ax." 

" On second thoughts perhaps you are 
right ; I never read of axing a knight, but I 
thought that in lieu of the proper implement 
— but perhaps not. Well, we will put off 
the ceremony until the arrival of the ar- 
mourer." 

So, unknighted, but content to remain so. 
Van Dawson followed the city builder to the 
opening scene of the day's doings. 
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The tiny stream that ran its crystal clear 
way through the canyon must be dedicated 
first. On the banks the twa adventurers 
stood and John Eagle remarked: 

" In order to dedicate in true form we 
should have a trumpeter." 

" I suppose that wiU be me/' said 
Van Dawson mournfully. ** Where's the 
trumpet? " 

But it was decided to omit that portion of 
the services. 

The next on the program so fully out- 
lined in the explorer's active mind was the 
dedication of Seidel Island. ** Swim out to 
the island, my friend, and drive a stake sig- 
nifying that the land has been set aside for 
a purpose." 

Following instructions Van Dawson re- 
moved his shoes and stockings, rolled up his 
trousers, and waded to the island in the 
midst of the stream which in distance was 
at least seven feet from the bank. Driving 
a small branch into the earth with a stone 
he raised his voice to a shrill pitch and an- 
nounced, " Ready ! " 

" Dedico ! " bawled John Eagle. 

*^Is that all?" asked Van Dawson. 
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But the other had moved on another 
twenty paces and would not hear, for he was 
talking again: 

^^Here," said he, resting his ax upon a 
large flat stone, ^^ we have located the Cus- 
tom House near the water as it should be 
because much of the customs must reach the 
city in ships.** 

Van Dawson wading towards the Custom 
House site wondered what sort of ships could 
possibly squeeze into such a narrow stream 
but got no chance to interrupt the voice echo- 
ing through the canyon: 

"I dedicate this ground to the establish- 
ment of an edifice for the receipt of any and 
all manner of goods that shall arrive here in 
the form of the customs of the earth.'* 

"Tombs of the earth,** called back the 
echo mournfully. 

" Is it usual,** asked Van Dawson, lacing 
up his shoes, " to dedicate a building before 
it is built? ** 

" Dedico,** repeated John Eagle as if rel- 
ishing the word. But whether this was a 
reply or the finish of the dedicatory cere- 
mony Van Dawson never knew. 

The Custom House being out of the way 
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the next spot to attract the attention of 
the dedicators was the mountain top. 

** We shall dedicate Van Dawson Peak,** 
said John Eagle. ^^ You, my friend, shall 
climb the mountain named in your honour 
and drive a stake at the topmost point.'' 

Now the mountain was a very real one and 
80 of considerable height and to reach the 
top would have required more time and 
strength than the faithful retainer cared to 
spend on it even if it was to be his name- 
sake. With this in mind he inquired 
whether it was necessary to dedicate a moun- 
tain that had stood there time out of mind 
and must surely have a name, if they only 
knew it. But John Eagle declared energeti- 
cally that this was virgin land and it w^s 
up to him to reclaim it in just this manner. 
The reluctant one then objected that the 
climb to the peak would occupy the space 
of many hours, perhaps days. Was it wise, 
he argued, to take so much time that could 
be employed in dedicatory services of the 
more important institutions of the city? 

This aspect finally appealed to the master 
of ceremonies and after grave thought he 
brought forth the welcome decision that Van 
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But Van Dawson, who by this time was 
soaked through and who was exceedingly un- 
comfortable, forgot for once that he was an 
humble foJlower, forgot that orders were 
given him to be obeyed, and instead of stand- 
ing in the open deliberately crawled under 
the spread-out map, where at least it was 
dry. 

John Eaglets stand in the open covered 
the space of some three minutes, when, the 
rain beating more and more fiercely on his 
round but by no means weatherproof body, 
he dropped his ax, crawled under the map 
somewhat meekly, and lay down beside his 
partner. 

Not all that day did the rain let up. In 
fact as night came on the torrent increased 
and the wind roared with increased violence. 
All night long it was the same. Van Daw- 
son slept calmly and undreamingly, but the 
city builder lay awake the most of the night, 
all but stifled by the weight of the water- 
soaked map, but keenly alive to the situation 
and making plans for new efforts on the 
day that was coming. 

Morning arrived in its due course, and the 
slim retainer crawling out into the daylight 
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saw that the storm was over, and that John 
Eagle who had been awake most of the night 
slumbered and snored heavily. 

Wearily he gazed about him at the havoc 
that the storm had caused, the trees espe- 
cially having suffered severely. But a 
look of extreme satisfaction came over his 
countenance when his eyes rested on the great 
map of Vast Eagle. For he realized that no 
more would that incubus, like dull care, rest 
upon his back. For the great map was a 
thing of ruin. The waters of a single night 
had effaced the patient labour of years. The 
open tracts, the stupendous edifices, the 
colours that had marked the stately build- 
ings, moving watercourses, had mingled into 
a stringy mess. The City Hall had vanished 
and left a deep red trail over the Concourse 
and the Government Building; the Royal 
Aerodrome had spread its purple mantle over 
the Temple of Fame and gone wandering off 
into the Playground of the People; the Courts 
of Justice associated dosely, with utter disre- 
gard of precedent, with the Jail, the Poor 
House and the Insane Asylum. In fact the 
detailed pictured diagram of John Eagle's 
city looked for all the world like a crazy quilt 
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pieced together by the hand of a colour-blind 
sailor. 

Now Van Dawson, though he viewed with 
no small amount of satisfaction the destruc- 
tion of the map, was none the less in a parlous 
and irritable state of mind and body. The 
many hours on the bare ground, sweltering 
beneath the heavy covering, had not been at 
all hours of comfort. So when he turned to 
the provision bag and found the contents a 
pulpy, uneatable jumble, and turning again 
tripped over John Eagle's ax, he was as 
nearly out of temper as one of his really 
placid and gentle nature could be. 

It is not to be wondered at that realizing 
the small prospect of breakfast he gave utter- 
ance to many harsh sounding words. 
Whether it is to be wondered at or not, that 
is what happened. And then, all of a sudden, 
with more energy than he had ever been 
known to use before, he snatched up the ax 
with both hands. For just a moment he held 
it, glaring at it with a look in his eyes which 
surely expressed a dislike approaching ha- 
tred. Then he shook it as though it were a 
living, venomous thing ; shook it until, with a 
cry, he hurled it far from him ; hurled away 
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the ax that was as dear to John Eagle as 
though it were a part of himself. It slid 
through the air, down the mountain side, 
straight towards the rivulet, and with a 
splash entered the water and disappeared 
in the mud — disappeared finally and for 
all time from the sight of mankind. But 
even this energetic action did not seem to 
quell Van Dawson's newly aroused tamper. 
He shook his fist towards the very spot where 
the ax had entered the water, and with hys- 
terical energy he cried out, in imitation of a 
certain great man I have written of : 
" I knight thee — Raging Torrent.'* 
Now if Van Dawson had been less actively 
and less maliciously employed just at that 
time, he would have been aware of the ap- 
proach of two strange. men, who had had 
their eyes upon him for some minutes as they 
walked with evident set purpose up the moun- 
tain side. But as it was, they stood close 
beside him before he was aware that new- 
comers had invaded the confines of Vast 
Eagle. 

The strangers, who certainly should not 
have entered John Eagle's domain without 
his express permission, acted, at least so 
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thought Van Dawson, with scant courtesy. 
Instead of waiting to be questioned as to their 
officiousness in treading a ground that should 
by all rules of conquest have been hMd sacred, 
one of them, the taller of the two, abruptly 
demanded: 

" Where's the fat party? " 

Van Dawson, in his exasperated frame of 
mind, would have retorted with some equally 
rude reply ; in fact he only hesitated so that 
he might frame a rebuke concise, stinging 
and withering, when therp was suddenly a 
great commotion. The ruined map, still held 
down by several i)egs, rolled and tossed and 
exhibited a number of contortions, until 
finally it settled down to soggy flatness, as a 
dishevelled form rolled out from under it. 
The unkempt mass was John Eagle, and the 
commotion had been caused by his efforts to 
arise from his sleep. Very quickly he was 
on his feet, keenly, if somewhat sleepily, he 
surveyed the aliens, very sternly he demanded 
their business. Little heed the men gave to ^ 
the query, but the tall one shot back: 

*^ Who are you anyway? '' 

You should have seen John Eagle in the 
face of such disrespect draw himself up, tug 
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at his trousers, pull the red shirt about his 
neck and throw back his head. You should 
have seen the city builder as Van Dawson saw 
him at that moment; as Van Dawson not only 
saw but admired, expecting the strangers to 
wilt in their tracks. But they did nothing 
of the sort, just asked again somewhat 
roughly : 

" Who are you anyway? " 

The answer came proudly, " John Eagle — 
Empire Builder." 

What a reply! admired Van Dawson. 
Dignity, power, strength combined in four 
brief words. 

Wonder of wonders, neither words nor dig- 
nity seemed to impress the men addressed, for 
the tall one said: 

" Well, Empire Builder, we are here to ar^ 
rest you." 

" Arrest ! . Arrest me ! Por what? " 

" Chopping down another man's trees." 

So it came about quite simply that the 
learned builder of a great city, a man who 
had endured hardships that were without 
parallel, was placed under arrest. With 
solemnity he listened to the charge — how he 
had gone through the woods, which was tres- 
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pass; chopped down growing trees not his 
own, which violated a law of the land, and for 
tliese offences he must suffer as provided by 
the law. With patience he declared his will- 
ingness to depart. But first he looked 
about, to this side and to that, by the tree 
and under the ruined map, before asking the 
faithful companion of bis wanderings: 
" Where is my ax. Van Dawson? " 
To which his partner made answer in as 
sympathetic a tone as he could muster: 
** Confiscated, I guess/' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

TEN KILUON SOZXiAmS 

THEY put John Eagle in the prison 
at Los Angeles. Van Dawson, 
faithful and melancholy, followed in 
the wake of captive and captors, and when 
the prison was readied he would have followed 
further and entered the cell to share what- 
ever punishment should be inflicted on the 
cutter-down of trees. But they turned him 
back at the prison doors, and being quite 
disconsolate and also by this time extremely 
tired, he sat down on the prison steps de- 
termined that he would sit there for all time 
if necessary, or at least until John Eagle 
should api>ear. Not for an instant did the 
faithful follower lose confidence in the great- 
ness of the man whose adventures he had 
shared ; not for a moment did he doubt that 
the ability of the city builder would set all 
things right. He looked to see the prisoner 
released and stalking forth followed by an 
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apologetic throng of judges, straight back 
to the wilderness and to the building of Vast 
Eagle. 

The stout prisoner was not really put in a 
cell, because the judge happened to be sitting 
at the time and the prisoner could be taken 
at once before the bar of justice (which was 
not a bar at all, simply a raised platform 
and a desk). It was not a pleasant time for 
John Eagle. What with the man who 
claimed the forest as his own being quite vio- 
lent in his speech, what with the haranguing 
lawyer being aggressive and threatening, and 
what with the judge restraining the accused 
in his efforts to explain ; what with all this, 
and worst of all having no one to speak in 
his behalf, John Eagle had a hard time of it. 
In the end everybody had their own way ex- 
cept the man accused, who was ordered to 
pay heavy damages for trees destroyed, 
which amount he was to produce forthwith or 
suffer the pangs of incarceration. He chose 
to pay, and then and there called for pen, 
for ink and for blank checks, and thought 
that settled everything ; but it did not. The 
decision of the judge called for good and 
lawful money, not for checks of uncertain 
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quality, and John Eagle had no money about 
his person. He tried to explain that the 
Seed Man held his ready currency, and that 
it was entirely safe, but nobody knew the 
Seed Man nor where he lived nor in what 
place of safety he had deposited the money. 

After much more talking and arguing and 
legal decisioning, it was agreed that the bank 
at Santa Monica be telephoned to, so that it 
might be determined whether the stout pris- 
oner really had an account there. This being 
done, it was learned that there really was an 
account, but that when the amount suBScient 
to procure his rdease was deducted, the bal- 
ance left in the bank would be exactly ninety- 
seven cents. 

This ended the court proceedings. The 
bank was directed to pay the sum adjudged, 
and John Eagle went forth and stood on the 
steps of the jail, his faithful friend once 
again by his side, a free man but almost a 
penniless one. 

Now you would have thought that the city 
builder had reasons to be anxious in the 
matter of finances, but he was nothing of the 
sort. He was just the same proud, digni- 
fied, smiling woodsman as ever, as he grasped 
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the hand of Van Dawson and bellowed : 

^^ Back to Santa JVjIonica ; we must look to 
my cement works ; we must lopfc to Princess 
Vi." 

So back to Santa Monica they went with- 
out more adventures, and back to the hotel 
where the same rooms were waiting for them 
— but no, not the same, John Eagle said; 
they would never be the same, for in the cor- 
ner where the ax had stood it would stand no 
more. This was the first time he had men- 
tioned the missing ax, but from the trembling 
of his voice €tny one could kndw that its loss 
had been a sore trial to him. 

" And so it was confiscated," said he, 
wagging his great head, and Van Dawson no- 
ticed that his eyes glistened as though with 
tears. 

" Confiscated and buried," confirmed the 
slim one. Then there was a long silence, 
and perhaps it was as well theyt could not 
read each other's thoughts. 

It had been an eventful day, but very soon 
the details of it slipped from the memory of 
one man, who bulked high in his bed and 
dreamed deeply of the morning and of Prin- 
cess Vi. 
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Now although it had likewise been an 
eventful day for Van Dawson, this time he 
was in no mind to sleep. Strange, too, be^ 
cause with him sleep was usually a wdoomf 
guest. But on this night an idea had fas- 
tened itself upon him and would not let him 
rest. 

He had made some friends in the little 
town, for it was in his nature to make ac- 
quaintance easily, and on this night he 
strolled languidly from the hotel to see such 
ones as he knew. He greeted the bootblack, 
resting from his labours of the day, and he 
had some pleasing words with the fruit 
dealer down the street. All the while his 
new idea was developing as by little and 
little he made his way towards the office of 
the newspaper which aimed to record the 
doings of the town and the nation. For his 
idea had to do with the editor. He was an 
enthusiastic and a hustling editor, and a most 
worthy man, but a man that Van Dawson 
had no admiration for, because there was 
about him something that suggested that man 
of newspaper fame far away in Vinehaven, 
and we know that there was no love lost be- 
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tween himself and Mr. Black of the village by 
the lake. 

But the editor of the Santa Monica Ga- 
zette had shown the hand of friendship to the 
lean Van Dawson, being on the lookout for 
any one or anything that promised news, for 
such is the new» instinct of editors. Since 
everything about John Eagle suggested 
news, his satellite must be humoured and be 
made much of, so that the news channel might 
be kept open and miss nothing that came its 
way. 

It was a story full of strange features and 
strong news values that was related to the 
editor by Van Dawson that night. The 
mantle of John Eagle fell heavily upon the 
slim shoulders of his follower and remained 
there. It was a tale crowded with unusual 
details and told with such simple earnestness 
that its improbabilities passed for perfectly 
natural happenings. For the narrator told 
in quaint and curious phrase of how John 
Eagle, by the strangest of strange chances, 
had discovered only the week before a tract 
of land, unoccupied and untitled, a tract be- 
longing to no man. He related how the saga* 
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dous explorer had staked off this precioiis 
bit of the earth's surface, and having done so 
had gotten into touch with certain men of 
wealth in the city of Los Angeles ; how these 
men, sedng at once the great profits to be 
made, had, with a speed seldom seen, bou^t 
this tract of land and had deposited in the 
bank a sum of ten million dollars to the credit 
of John Eagle to be his alone in pajm^it of 
his great discovery; and how the man now 
sleeping calmly in the village hotel was in re- 
ality a millionaire of reputation. 

It was a striking story, the editor thought, 
and never doubted of its truth. Not for on* 
moment did he imagine that the simple- 
minded story-teller would invent a tale so 
sprightly and so strange. It had been di- 
vulged, too, as a secret for the editor's ear 
alone and was to be shared with no other soul 
alive. 

As I think that I have said before, the 
editor was an ambitious man. It was late 
at night, too late to verify the yam. As it 
stood it would, if printed, make an historic 
beat for his newspaper. If he waited to 
verify it other papers would have it as soon 
as his own. If he ran it this night (the 
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paper was already on the press, but then the 
press could be stopped for news like this), 
if he printed it this night it would be a sensa- 
tion in which his part would loom large in 
the newspaper world. Even if discrepancies 
later appeared it was a good story for all 

that, and people wanted good reading above 

* 

all else. 

He settled it with himself, and you may 
be quite sure that he won Van Dawson over 
to the printing of the tale on the agreement 
that no one should ever know whence the in- 
formation came. 

So the next morning the news went forth 
in one long column with the blackest head 
the printers could produce, that John Eagle 
was a millionaire ten times over, presumably 
by reason of his possessing an astuteness and 
an ambition above all men. 

In the hotel office at early mom. Van Daw- 
son read of the fame of his great companion. 
His idea had blossomed and borne fruit, and 
he now hastened to complete his scheme by 
carefully cutting the glorious account from 
the still damp paper, and enclosing it in an 
envelope and addressing it " Personal " to 
Editor Black in the village of Vinehaven. 
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So before the dawn of another day, the 
culminating fame of John Eagle was speeding 
toward the East, that the jealous editor at 
Vinehaven might see in printed form that 
though John Eagle might have changed his 
mind about building a city, he had by be- 
coming a millionaire achieved what few men 
accomplish in the span of a life time — and 
certainly not Editor Black. 
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CHAPTER XVin 

THE PASSING OP PEINCESS VI 

NOT that John Eagle was at all 
worried or anxious or mistrustful, 
but for all that he was up quite 
early in the morning and on his way to the 
cement works. He wanted to see the men 
actually at their labours, and realize fully 
that his capital was well invested. 

As he approached the works which he had 
so often visited with T. Simon-Simon, and 
stood on the little elevation whence the two 
had watched the workers, John Eagle looked 
about in the hope that his partner in this 
commercial venture might be somewhere at 
hand. But there was no sight of him. 
Neither did Job Mannering appear to greet 
him. But this did not matter much for the 
cement workers were busy as usual, and the 
red-nosed foreman could not be far off even 
though he was not at the moment visible. 
So there seemed to be no reason why he should 
not enter the works but every reason why he 
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should, inasmucdi as he had never been within 
the gates. Surely, he thought, the men will 
be glad to show me all the ins and outs of the 
business. 

He descended from the high ground, 
crossed the roadway and passed through the 
gates. But he had not taken half a dozen 
steps among the cement forms when he was 
stopped by a rough voice demanding to know 
his business there. Mildly and smilingly he 
explained that he was part owner of the busi- 
ness, and that he had come on a tour of in- 
spection. Brutally and offensively he was 
told to get out with the least possible delay. 
Still smiling he tried patiently to enlighten 
him further, and raised his thick arm with a 
gesture of proprietorship. Now whether the 
other really believed he was about to be at- 
tacked (as he afterwards alleged), or whether 
he was of a naturally bloodthirsty disposi- 
tion, it is hard to tell. However, John Eagle 
had no sooner raised his arm than the man 
called stoutly to his companions for assist- 
ance, and they came in considerable num- 
bers. Before the intrepid city builder had a 
chance to defend himself he was borne to the 
grovmd by force of numbers, rolled over and 
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over in the mud, his clothing torn, his body 
battered, and his face disfigured. How far 
his assailants would have carried their bru- 
tality it is not easy to say, but they were 
suddenly interrupted by a commanding voice 
forbidding further proceedings. 

The men retired and John Eagle, all 
battered and torn, was left with the new- 
comer with the commanding voice, who 
sought to knpw the cause of the fighting. 

As well as he was able, for the breath had 
almost been knocked out of his body, John 
Eagle repeated that he owned an interest in 
the cement works and had come to look over 
his property, having hitherto merely viewed 
it from without because of the workers being 
busy on Government contracts which could 
not be interrupted. 

At this the strange man laughed heartily, 
which surprised John Eagle very much, and 
then surprised him more by saying, « So that 
is why those swindlers hung around here so 
much." Then John Eagle was more con- 
founded than ever when the stranger claimed 
the cement works as his own, and told him 
that the man who looked like a banker, and 
his red-nosed friend, had nothing whatever 
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to do with the place and that if the stout 
gentleman now before him had given them 
money he had been imposed upon and had 
beyond all doubt seen the last of his money. 
Moreover, to put a finishing touch to the 
affair the stranger said that the two associ- 
ates of John Eagle had before this been 
mixed up in transactions that were more 
than shady, and were not for a moment to be 
trusted in any shape, form or manner. 

When Van Dawson, newly arisen from his 
couch of late repose, looked up and saw the 
battered condition in which his great man re- 
turned to the hotel, his gaze was astonished 
and perplexed. When he heard what had 
occurred and all about the men who had sold 
property that did not belong to them, he 
made no comment, expressing neither wonder, 
sorrow nor consternation. But when John 
Eagle muttered dazedly and pitifully, "All 
men are rogues and all ideals are false — is 
nothing true but Vi? '' — when he heard these 
words the lean one made his toilet in haste, 
suggested that the riot-bruised man remain 
in his room, and went forth with an energy 
rarely seen in him. 

Althou|^ no one had ever accused Van 
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Dawson of being a man of direct action, in 
this instance he was not found lacking; for 
within the hour he had held a long talk with 
a friend of his in the town who chanced to 
be a policeman. In fact this was the same 
officer who had at one time placed the heavy 
ha^nd of the law upon him for purchasing 
certain supplies without money. The two 
not only talked together, but together went 
to the police station where further consulta- 
tion was had with a superior officer called a 
sergeant. The result of all this talking was 
that the policeman friend was sent off on a 
special mission, while Van Dawson returned 
to the hotel and to John Eagle. 

" You got to go to the police station," 
he announced bluntly, to which the much tried 
ex-owner of the cement industry made an- 
swer: 

" Why, friend, I was honourably dis- 
charged only yesterday." 

" For all that," came the reply, " youVe 
got to go to the police station." And when 
John Eagle persisted in wanting to know 
why, all he could get from the faithful one 
was that there were friends to be met there 
and that the meeting could not be deferred. 
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To the police station they went and there 
found not only Van Dawson's friend, and the 
policeman's superior the sergeant, but also 
T. Simon-Simon and his red-nosed compan- 
ion, Job Mannering. And what was the most 
surprising of all, to John Eagle, there also 
they found the Princess Vi. 

Yes, Princess Vi. She stood leaning 
against the sergeant's desk, the same slim 
figure in the same yellow dress with the 
familiar tumed-up nose and the straw col- 
oured hair plastered over the side of her head, 
and evidently the selfsame ears under the hair 
though they could not be seen. She nodded 
cheerfully to the fat man who would have 
rushed to her but that Van Dawson firmly 
held him in leash, while the sergeant called 
out: 

" Prisoners, stand in line." 

Then John Eagle saw a sight marvellous 
indeed. For Vi, Princess Vi, ranged herself 
beside the two men, and lo and behold Prin- 
cess Vi was one of the prisoners! 

John Eagle was called up to say whether 
or not he knew the two men, and he said he 
did. 

"And the actress?" asked the sergeant, 
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do you know her? " At which John Eagle 
looked about, but seeing no woman in the 
place except Vi said that he must have mis- 
understood the question. 

Then the official in blunt and brutal speech 
told him enough so that he very soon knew 
that Vi was not a princess at all; that she 
had no harsh restraining mother ; no mansion 
with servants and drawing rooms ; no motor 
caz^: Vi was in fact an actress who had 
played in small road companies, and as if 
this was not more than quite enough, she was 
also the -wife of T. Simon-Simon. 

At this stage John Eagle felt that the 
world was crumbling to decay. The rest of 
the proceedings never reached his conscious- 
ness. 

T. Simon-Simon, no longer smiling, no 
longer with the appearance of a bank presi- 
dent, admitted that Vi was his wife, and that 
the little man with the red nose had been the 
property man of the T. Simon-Simon players. 

The three prisoners were thereupon 
charged with swindling, extortion, obtaining 
money under false pretences, and some few 
other offences. The sergeant entered all the 
charges in a book, and he must have written 
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very carefully, or smuggled in additional 
charges not called out, for it took him a long 
time. All the while John Eagle stood apart 
comprehending nothing, hearing nothing until 
the stem sergeant called out, ^^ And now you 
Mr. Eagle." Van Dawson shook him into 
consciousness. 

^^ Sign the charges so that the prisoners 
may be locked up." 

But John Eagle seemed unwilling to obey, 
and asked: 

" And if I do not sign the book? " 

" You've got to sign it," said the ser- 
geant with considerable force. " Some one 
must prosecute these crooks." 

The city builder hesitated a moment 
further. He remembered his humiliation in 
court on the previous day. Then he looked 
at the straw-coloured dress and the tumed- 
up nose — and then he refused to sign. 

The sergeant insisted, but the fat man 
stood firm. The sergeant grew angry but 
could not gain his point. So seeing all his 
fine writing gone for nothing the exasper- 
ated official cried out: 

" The whole gang of you get out of here." 

With no more opposition, John Eagle 
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walked slowly from the station followed by 
Van Dawson. The other three who had 
been so near unprisonment stood on the 
police station steps. Once, when he had gone 
some distance, John Eagle turned and 
looked back. He saw the ex-princess like a 
daub of yellow between the two men. Then 
he went on, saying over and over, " And Vi 
too, and Vi too.'* If he had looked back 
again which he did not, he would have seen 
the policeman pushing the three released 
prisoners from the steps and out into the 
street. 

At last John Eagle was discouraged. No 
one had ever seen him down-hearted before. 
It was well that when he was back in his 
room only Van Dawson was there to witness 
the depression of feeling that overcame the' 
hero of Vinehaven. On his face was written, 
for all his efforts to prevent, strong signs 
of the emotion he had undergone. Tears 
streamed over that rosy surface and dropped 
on the red shirt; his fat sides shook with 
sobs and his thick legs trembled. A low 
moan came from his cavernous mouth. And 
finally he laid a hand on his companion's 
shoulder and said longingly : 
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^ Oh, if we could only go back,'' whidi Van 
Dawson understood as meaning that he de- 
sired to return to Vinehaven, and for his 
part could not see why they should not re- 
turn. 

John Eagle, with some hesitation and with 
evident reluctance, confessed that with the 
exception of ninety-seven cents then stand- 
ing to his credit in the Santa Monica bank 
his funds were exhausted. All the money he 
had brought with him had melted away and 
what he had left behind had been drawn since 
his departure and that was gone too. So 
there they were, with deserts and fields and 
lakes and cities and mountains between them 
and the village by the lake, and lacking the 
carfare to return. 

Van Dawson meditated a while and then 
said, " So you really want to go back? " 

" Better there than here, better there than 
anywhere, for everywhere else I have met with 
falsehood and disillusion." 

" But what will the folks say? " 

" If I can but get back I can conceal my- 
self in my house and no one need know that 
I am there. But with ninety-seven cents 
how can I get back? " 
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And then a strange thing happened* Van 
Dawson deliberately sat down on the floor 
and took off one shoe. From the shoe he 
took a roll of money which he handed to John 
Eagle with a wistful but satii^fied iook. 
John Eagle took it with an expression of 
wonder on his poor stained countenance. 

Still sitting on the floor, with the shoe in 
his hand and two round tear-filled eyes look- 
ing down upon him, the faithful one explained 
that from time to time on their travels as 
John Eagle had given him money, sometimes 
as wages, sometimes for extra expenses, some- 
times to pay bills contracted, he had saved 
it up, had never spent nor disbursed it — 
and here it was. He was but returning it 
whence it had come. It would at least carry 
them back to the cottage on the hill. 

They would like to have disappeared then 
and there with their sorrow, their misery and 
their loneliness; have gone with no one to 
know of their botched plans ; but still another 
trial awaited them. 

A knock came at the door and announced 
the arrival of the hotel keeper, his face all 
smiles and hospitality. It seems that down 
stairs was a committee of citizens. They 
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desired to do honour to the great man of ad- 
venture, the honour to take the form of a 
dinner in the hotel that very night. 

The boniface did not say it in so many 
words but the committeemen and many an- 
other had read in the town paper the ingen- 
ious story of the ten million dollars concocted 
by Van Dawson. John Eagle only knew 
nothing of this. He had no knowledge of 
the story. He had not seen it or heard of 
it, having been too busy that day putting 
down the riot at the cement works and re- 
fusing to prosecute the' three swindlers. To 
him the honour seemed in recognition of his 
labours towards Vast Eagle. So with grave 
dignity, the tears all gone from his eyes, he 
accepted. 

But with the closing of the door upon the 
innkeeper. Van Dawson gently but firmly per- 
suaded John Eagle that they must not fur- 
ther imperil the small funds they still had 
and which they needed for the trip to Vine- 
haven, and at the magic word Vinehaven his 
friend agreed to leave at once and to let 
him manage their homeward journey. 

It was really a scene of charm that night 
in the grand dining room of the hotel. The 
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expenses were defrayed by the business men 
of the town on whom Van Dawson's story had 
made a prodigious impression, for up to that 
hour the story had not been investigated. 

The guests had come to eat, and to drink, 
and to honour a millionaire. Some had come 
to oiFer extraordinary opportunities for the 
investment of any part of the ten million 
dollars. They were all in fine spirits. The 
dinner was cooked to a turn. But where was 
the distinguished guest? 

Where indeed! 

He was speeding far away, accompanied 
by a thin and silent individual, speeding on 
the first stage of the journey that was to 
land him, a discredited and a penniless man, 
in the beloved village of Vinehaven. 
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. CHAPTER XIX 

THE BETU&N OF A HEBO 

ALTHOUGH to all outward appear- 
ances John Eagle and Van Dawson 
were the same pair that had started 
so proudly from Vinehaven, many changes 
had been wrought in the weeks they had been 
adventuring, especially in the director of the 
expedition. His bulky form still amazed all 
spectators ; his woodsman's customs were still 
the cause of comment by the unsympathetic; 
the big round head still sat proudly upon the 
thick neck; the roimd merry eyes beamed as 
of old upon all things. Still there was a 
change. The supreme and unquestioned self- 
confidence that had been second nature to 
the great man was lacking. Back somewhere 
in his mind was the memory of Vast Eagle, 
but it was far, far back, for the building of 
a city of wonders was a dream for ever dis- 
pelled. The work of a lifetime had been 
swept away, so it seemed to him, by the in- 
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humanity of man and the inconstancy of 
woman. 

With Van Dawson it was quite different. 
Not for a moment did memories of igno- 
minious moments in the past or the un- 
certainty of the future trouble him. He 
looked from the car window with the same 
calm listlessness as he had from the door of 
the baggage car at the beginning of the ad- 
venture. But he no longer travelled with the 
baggage, for his comrade needed companion- 
ship and who could supply it so well as the 
one who had shared his triumphs and his 
adversities? 

If he ever gave a thought to the famous 
map, now lying a rotting remnant amidst the 
Topango shrubbery, he gave no sign, and if 
John Eagle's hands like fins flapped to- 
gether in nervous agitation those were the 
times when they sought to grasp the ax that 
they had formerly held in a grip never meant 
to loosen. 

Yes, this homeward journey was far differ- 
ent from the triumphal going across the con- 
tinent. For one thing, the money from Van 
Dawson's shoe, while sufficient to cover the 
trip, wa» not enough to provide more than 
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the most meagre accommodations. The 
travellers were forced by necessity to travel 
in the tourist car, a sort of tenement at- 
tached to the train, reeking with strange 
odours, crying children, many packages and 
much depleted air. At one end was the stove 
where the men who owned the shrill-voiced 
children cooked coffee and simple articles of 
food to relieve their wives of some of their 
many cares. 

The returning adventurers cooked no cof- 
fee. They had provided themselves with a 
huge basket of eatables, a wobbly affair that 
Van Dawson had stocked with sardines, 
crackers in packages, sausages in bags, and 
such hardy foods as would last out the five 
days of the journey. At stated periods this 
basket was drawn forth and the two ate in 
stolid silence. They did not measure the 
meal by their hvmger but ate only the amount 
apportioned for that special meal, their funds 
having been quite used up for railroad fares. 

" It's like being on a wreck of a ship at 
sea," Van Dawson would remark, trying to be 
cheerful; but as the fat man (a very hungry 
fat man by this time) had no answer he would 
look from the car window and pass time by 
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trying to remember the name of the animal 
that could eat enough at a single meal to 
last for days and days. 

Now although Van Dawson did very little 
talking since John Eagle had become th^ 
personification of reticence, his thought went 
rambling on at a great rate, and he kept 
wondering whether he would ever again assist 
in the surveying of the vineclad hills of Vine- 
haven, for after all he had liked those Wed- 
nesday trips with John Eagle, the spy glass, 
the stakes and the rest of the paraphernalia. 

The train went pounding on, just the same 
as it had when the adventurers had occupied 
a luxurious section and knew nothing of tour- 
ists' cars and their horrors; pounding on, 
slowly over the mountains, speedily through 
the valleys, on and on through the deserts and 
along the wheat-covered plains. And the 
travellers sat quietly side by side, a dejected 
pair. Why should they be otherwise when 
there was nothing left to discover? Even the 
" Book of Discoveries '* had been left be- 
hind — back there with the shattered dream 
of Vast Eagle. Now and then Van Dawson 
made efforts to enliven the journey. Once he 
asked of his companion, *^ Have we passed 
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them there rooks' eggs yet? " But he never 
knew the hour when the train sped by them. 

But things like the exact location of rooks' 
^ggs did not really trouble Van Dawson, for 
he had a trouble that was far deeper. This 
was the thought of the printed story about 
John Eagle and the ten million dollars, of 
which John Eagle knew nothing even yet. In 
a moment of triumph he had sent it to Editor 
Black at Vinehaven and it now rose up like 
a spectre to haunt him. John Eagle would 
be a thing to be laughed at, and all through 
him. 

But the days slipped on, and the nights 
crept past, and the time came when the train 
and the travellers reached the end of the 
journey, as far as the city from which the 
dinky little narrow gauge led on to the vil- 
lage of Vinehaven. There was no little train 
to the village at that time of night, for which 
John Eagle was quite thankful, as he had 
many strong and sufficient reasons for not 
coming at once into contact with the people 
he knew so well. 

So he and the faithful one set out to walk 
the score of miles that lay between the city 
and the lake. 
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The night was dark, there being no moon 
visible, so that the road was not as easy or 
as pleasant to travel as it might have been, 
but, strange to say, John Eagle no sooner 
had set his foot upon that muddy soil than 
he became again his proud, talkative, imag- 
inative self. For the odours of Vinehaven val- 
ley and the nearness of his old home revived 
all the inborn courage of his nature, and 
wiped from his mind the humiliations that 
had been thrust upon him since his departure. 

It was the dead of night when they reached 
Vinehaven, John Eagle pushing forward with 
vigorous step and Van Dawson lagging 
somewhat behind, and turned into the main 
street of the village. Just as they did so, the 
moon made her first appearance for the even- 
ing from behind a cloud and lighted up the 
countryside, the lake and the town. Then 
the man who for so long a time had been the 
hero of the place stopped still. And he who 
had been pointed out time out of mind as the 
village vagrant, he stopped still. And no 
wonder! For the houses of the village were 
scarcely recognizable so decorated were they 
with bunting, with* flags, with streamers and 
with banners. Seidel's hardware store was 
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all but smothered in decorations ; and Wool- 
worth's hotel bloomed in multicolours. 

As the travellers from the unknown West 
could not make head nor tail of this they 
continued on their way, coming after a time 
to the house on the hill, where they climbed 
the fence and pushed through the wilderness. 
John Eagle gazed upon the familiar sur- 
roundings in the moonlight with tender rec- 
ognition, and Van Dawson wondered why 
people would go far afield to find forests when 
there were none in the world like those at 
home. 

For what remained of the night they slept 
well and they awoke to hear a most unusual 
clatter and clamour. For a time John Eagle 
was uncertain as to just where he was, and 
being but half awake the soimd recalled so 
strongly those he had heard during the riot 
at the cement works that he shuddered and 
lay still. But the noise continuing, he rose 
cautiously and looked still more cautiously 
out of the window upon a sight that puzzled 
him extremely. The road was lined with 
people, others were clambering over his fence, 
still others were spreading over his wilder- 
ness. All Vinehaven was there. Surely, he 
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thouglit, it must be another riot. But that 
could not be, thank heaven, for all these 
people were happy, cheerful and contented. 

The meaning of it all was, in good truth, 
a royal welcome to their hero, but he had not 
yet grasped this. 

The explanation was simple enough. It 
had all been brought about by Van Dawson's 
ten million doUar story which Editor Black 
had reprinted and w'hich the people believed 
from end to end — the story that John Eagle 
had never even heard of. He was still their 
hero, if not as a builder of cities then as a 
great financial magnate. The bunting and 
the flags and the streamers had been put up 
to do him honour, and the villagers had now 
come to do him more honour still. 

Though John Eagle did not at first luider- 
stand all this. Van Dawson did, for at the 
first sound of a shout he had rushed out and 
mingled with his old friends. Amazement 
sat so strongly upon him that at first he neg- 
lected to ask how the villagers knew of John 
Eagle's return ; but when he had learned this 
he darted back into the house and confessed 
his part in the mystery. And then he told as 
lucidly as the few minutes at his command 
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would permit the stofy of the ten million 
dollars ; of how failure had been turned to 
good account. And having finished the tale 
he dragged the wondering hero down the steps 
in his blue pajamas and on to the porch in 
view of the cheering people. 

Once there, and realizing that all the 
shouts of welcome were for him, John Eagle, 
though rather imfittingly garbed for such a 
reception, became again a master of men. 
Standing on his porch as on a throne in all 
the dignity that a blue slumber suit would 
permit, his broad chest poked out, his round 
head thrown well back, his face glowing, his 
thick arm upheld commandingly, he received 
the plaudits that were his due. 

At his feet, on the topmost step, sprawled 
out in cheerful indolence, lay the faithful 
sharer of his adventures. 

The ax and the map only were missing 
from the picture. 



THE END 
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